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I 

PHILOSOPHY  AT  OXFORD 

As  the  word  implies,  the  philosopher  is  a  lover  of  wisdom 
— resembling  other  lovers  also  in  this,  that  he  does  not  always 
achieve  his  heart’s  desire — but  in  Oxford,  at  least,  it  is  held 
that  the  love  of  wisdom  should  be  tempered  and  tested  by  an 
examination  system.  Hence  it  is  that  it  may  here  truly  be 
asserted  that  the  fear  of  examination  is  the  beginning  of  wis¬ 
dom  (and,  in  some  cases,  alas,  also  its  end!),  and  this  fact 
constitutes  the  cardinal  difference  between  the  system  of  study 
at  Oxford  and  in  America.  The  American  teacher  appears  to 
be  almost  absolutely  free  and  untrammeled.  He  must,  in¬ 
deed,  be  able  to  inspire  his  students  with  a  belief  that  they  are 
likely  to  spend  their  time  profitably,  or  at  least  agreeably,  in 
attending  his  courses,  and  he  must  be  able,  in  his  reports  to  his 
official  superiors,  to  point  with  pride  to  an  extensive  popular 
appreciation  of  his  instructions.  But  provided  that  he  com¬ 
plies  with  these  two  conditions  of  existence  he  can,  in  general, 
treat  whatever  subject  he  pleases,  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleases,  imposing  whatever  tests  he  pleases,  and  estimating 
them  by  whatever  standards  he  pleases.  Compared  with  him, 
his  English  confrere  seems  the  slave  of  an  examination  system. 
An  objective  and  inflexible  order  of  examination  directs  the 
energies  both  of  teachers  and  students  into  definite  channels, 
and  forms  the  end  for  which  they  severally  prepare  themselves 
and  others.  It  is  no  use  for  the  teacher  to  lecture  on  subjects 
which  are  “no  good  for  the  schools”  (i.  c.,  examinations). 
It  is  fatal  for  the  student  to  dissipate  on  such  subjects  the  time 
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and  energy  he  will  sorely  need  to  do  himself  justice  in  the  trials 
which  establish  his  intellectual  rank  in  life. 

At  first  sight,  therefore,  it  seems  as  if  the  American  and 
English  systems  might  be  contrasted  as  free  research  versus 
“  cramming.”  But,  as  so  often,  appearances  here  are  decidedly 
misleading.  The  American  professor’s  freedom  of  research 
is,  in  practice,  seriously  limited  by  the  two  conditions  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  hence  the  student’s  “  freedom  of  election,” 
which  is  at  present  so  widely  superseding  the  more  ancient 
system  of  “  recpiired  courses,”  tends  to  destroy  the  professor’s 
freedom  of  election  in  all  subjects  which  present  great  intrinsic 
difficulties  to  the  untutored  human  mind.  And  inasmuch 
as  this  remark  pre-eminently  applies  to  philosophy,  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  this  study  is  bound  to  decline  wherever 
students  are  permitted  to  choose  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
and  the  notion  that  the  college  course  aims  primarily  at  mental 
development,  rather  than  at  practical  professional  specializa¬ 
tion,  is  given  up.  And,  moreover,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
philosophic  instruction  will,  under  such  conditions,  tend 
chiefly  to  emphasize  the  more  popularly  attractive  sides  of  its 
subject — tho  this  is  not  perhaps  altogether  an  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  might  be  said  concerning  the 
merits  of  examinations  and  the  value  of  the  mental  qualities 
which  they  tend  to  develop,  and  even  those  who  regard  them 
only  as  necessary  evils  would  have  to  admit  that  they  become 
more  evil  and  less  necessary  precisely  in  proportion  as  the 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  an  objective  and  unvarying 
standard  are  withdrawn.  This  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
English  examination  system,  which  everywhere  seeks  to 
make  provision  for  an  independent  testing  of  a  teacher’s  work. 
Even  in  the  schools  examination  papers  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
set  and  looked  over  by  others  than  the  actual  teachers  of  the 
class,  and  public  opinion  compels  every  school  of  repute  an¬ 
nually  to  submit  itself  to  external  examination  at  the  hand  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  examination  boards. 

Hence  it  is  merely  an  application  of  this  principle  of  objec¬ 
tivity  when  at  Oxford  no  examiner  either  marks  his  own  pu¬ 
pils’  work  or  decides  their  “  class,”  and  conscientious  efforts 
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are  made  to  keep  up  the  same  standard,  not  only  in  the  same 
subject  from  year  to  year,  but  as  between  the  different  subjects. 
First-class  honors  in  any  subject  are  regarded  as  proof  of  real 
ability  and  mental  power,  and  hence  the  number  of  “  firsts  ” 
annually  bestowed  varies  very  much  in  different  “  schools.” 
Thus  it  is  disproportionately  small  in  law,  history,  and  theol¬ 
ogy,  because  not  so  many  of  the  ablest  men  commonly  study 
these  subjects  at  college;  it  is  disproportionately  large  in 
mathematics,  because  men  of  mediocre  ability  do  not  ordi¬ 
narily  enter  for  this  school  at  Oxford,  and  the  candidates  are 
nearly  all  holders  of  scholarships,  selected  (after  examination) 
on  account  of  their  mathematical  aptitude. 

The  aim,  then,  of  the  Oxford  examination  system  is  to 
secure  an  objective  classification  of  minds,  to  determine  not 
merely  how  much  knowledge  a  candidate  can  absorb  and  re¬ 
produce  within  a  given  time,  but  rather  what  is  the  power  and 
caliber  of  his  mind;  it  is  therefore  essentially  hostile  to 
“  cram.”  And  altho  candidates  sometimes  fail  to  do  them¬ 
selves  justice  in  examination,  altho  examiners  sometimes  make 
mistakes — Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Lord  Curzon  are  famous 
cases  of  first-rate  men  who  only  got  “  seconds  ” — the  long  lists 
of  distinguished  alumni  who  have  proceeded  from  the  Oxford 
first  class  to  success  in  after  life  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  in 
practice  the  system  is  an  undeniable  success. 

For  the  teacher  it  is  not  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  pleasant  system:  for  it  subordinates  research  to 
education,  leads  him  to  sacrifice  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the 
conduct  of  multifarious  examinations,  and  never  relieves  him 
from  anxiety  about  the  success  of  his  pupils  for  which  he  is 
held  in  large  measure  responsible.  But  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  student  to  have  a  definite  number  of 
well-considered  schemes  of  study  put  before  him  than  to  be 
left  to  pick  out  what  he  needs  from  a  chaotic  mass  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  “  courses.”  And  even  the  examination,  which  seems 
to  enslave  him,  is  in  reality  the  charter  of  his  liberties.  For 
by  its  objectivity,  by  its  independent  testimony  to  his  worth, 
it  emancipates  him  from  too  great  dependence  upon  his  pro¬ 
fessor. 
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After  these  preliminary  explanations  as  to  the  nature  and 
working  of  Oxford  examinations  in  general,  it  will  be  feasible 
to  consider  how  the  study  of  philosophy  enters  into  the  exam¬ 
ination  system. 

Practically  it  may  be  said  that  the  philosophic  studies  in 
Oxford  culminate  in  the  Final  Honor  School  of  Literje 
Humaniores  (“Greats”).  For  altho  an  attempt  is  made 
to  insist  on  a  philosophic  study  of  all  subjects,  in  the  sense  of 
laying  stress  on  their  underlying  principles,  and  altho  the 
First  Public  Examination  or  Classical  Honor  Modera¬ 
tions  (“  Mods  ”),  which  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  term 
after  matriculation,  includes  as  a  frequently-chosen  “  extra  ” 
subject  a  paper  in  logic  (the  traditional  deductive  and 
inductive  or,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  selections  from  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Prior  analytics),  and  pass  "  Mods  ”  also  requires  in  one 
paper,  a  choice  between  somewhat  elementary  logic  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  “  greats,”  the  honor  school  in  classics,  is  what  one  has. 
in  mind  in  speaking  of  the  study  of  philosophy  in  Oxford. 

The  philosophy  in  “Greats”  arose  out  of  the  traditional  study 
of  logic,  which  has  descended  from  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  out  of  questions  on  the  subject-matter  of  pre¬ 
scribed  tests  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  other.  At  present 
it  forms  a  full  third  of  the  subject  of  the  examination,  and  one 
of  the  branches  in  which  excellence,  combined  with  adequate 
knowledge  in  the  other  two,  will  secure  the  coveted  “  first.” 
The  other  two  branches  are  two  selected  periods  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  classical  scholarship  as  shown  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  required  “  books,”  the  composition  of  Greek  and 
Latin  prose,  and  “  unseen  ”  translations.  Practically  what 
candidates  have  to  do  in  philosophy  is  to  study  minutely  the 
text  of  Plato’s  Republic  and  Aristotle’s  Nicomachcan  ethics, 
and  to  be  familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  those  great  masters, 
and  the  moral,  metaphysical,  and  political  problems  which  are 
discussed  in  their  masterpieces.  This  knowledge  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  in  grappling  with  the  “  translation  ”■ 
paper,  the  “  Republic  and  Ethics  questions  ”  paper,  and  the 
“moral  and  political  philosophy”  paper  (in  which,  however, 
there  are  also  two  or  three  questions  on  economics ) .  But  for 
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the  “  logic  ”  paper,  confessedly  found  the  hardest  by  most 
men,  more  will  be  required.  It  takes  “  logic  ”  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  theory  of  knowledge,  and  is  not  averse  to  trenching 
upon  the  cognate  subjects  of  metaphysics  and  psychology. 
And  it  always  includes  some  questions  on  Aristotle’s  theory 
of  knowledge  and  Bacon’s  Novum  orgamim,  for  the  answering 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  latter  book,  and,  at  least, 
the  Posterior  analytics.  There  is  also,  generally  at  least,  one 
question  on  the  Kantian  criticism.  In  addition,  it  is  permissi¬ 
ble  to  offer  a  “  special  subject  ”  in  philosophy,  but  the  great 
majority  of  men  find  that  the  required  subjects  are  quite 
enough  to  absorb  their  energies. 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  system  is  comparison  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Ancient  and  modern  views  are  compared  and  criti¬ 
cised:  Aristotle  is  compared  with  Plato,  and  both  with  mod¬ 
erns;  systems  of  thought  are  considered  in  their  historical 
context  and  effects,  and  a  philosophic  view  is  taken  of  history. 
The  parallel  study  of  ancient  history  and  philosophy  has  the 
inestimable  advantage  that  the  former  provides  material  for 
the  reflections  of  the  latter,  and  gives  a  concrete  meaning  and 
illustration  to  its  abstractions,  thereby  guarding  against  the 
vice,  into  which  philosophic  specialism  otherwise  so  easily 
falls,  of  becoming  a  mere  juggling  with  abstract  counters 
which  mean  nothing  because  they  apply  to  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar  and  are  never  tested  by  concrete  interpretations.  And  the 
humanizing  and  educational  effect  which  is  pre-eminently 
ascribed  to  “  Greats  ”  is  considerably  intensified  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  belief  that  almost  every  form  of  culture  or  special  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  brought  in  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  “  Greats  ” 
questions.  The  topics  are  so  various  and  so  elastic  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  too  widely  (provided  that  the  primary  texts 
be  not  neglected!),  and  the  true  “  Greats  man  ”  may  well  ex¬ 
claim.  Nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto! 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  instruction  the  most  salient 
peculiarity  of  Oxford  is  the  essay-writing.  In  addition  to 
attending  lectures  (not  more  than  twelve  hours  a  week  and 
generally  less),  which  are  often  noted  down  verbatim,  a 
■“  Greats  man  ”  prepares  two,  three,  and  even  four  essays,  a 
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fortnight,  divided  about  equally  between  philosophy  and  his¬ 
tory.  These  consist  mainly  of  a  statement  and  critical  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  subject  suggested  by  his  tutor,  and  are  taken  to 
the  tutor  and  read.  The  latter  in  his  turn  critically  discusses 
the  essay  and  comments  on  its  subject,  replies  to  questions,  and 
indicates  further  subjects  and  the  books  to  be  read,  and  gen¬ 
erally  assists  his  pupil  in  his  work.  Pupils  are,  as  a  rule, 
taken  singly  (usually  for  an  hour  a  week,  tho  sometimes 
more!),  as  this  is  supposed  to  render  them  less  sensitive  about 
having  their  deficiencies  pointed  out  to  them;  but  in  some 
cases  an  overburdened  tutor  is  forced  to  take  them  in  twos  or 
threes.  Still,  every  pupil  gets  a  large  amount  of  individual  at¬ 
tention  and  private  tuition,  and  the  tutor  can  generally  form  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  his  pupil’s  character,  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  and  moral  conduct,  and  can  advise  accordingly — which 
he  is  the  more  likely  to  do  as  social  intercourse  between  tutor 
and  pupil,  so  far  from  being  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  in 
many  American  institutions,  is  encouraged,  and  the  former  is 
e.xpected  (unobtrusively)  to  keep  the  eye  of  a  father  or  elder 
brother  on  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  educationally,  this  system  has  a  two¬ 
fold  effect.  On  the  one  hand  it  trains  the  student  in  the  art 
of  writing,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  result  is  that  most  Oxford 
men  of  ability  have  become  fluent  writers  of  good  English  by 
the  time  they  graduate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  absorbs  a  great 
deal  of  the  tutor’s  time,  and  is  far  more  exacting  than  mere 
lecturing.  With  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  plus  four  to  eight 
hours’  lecturing,  a  tutor  has  not  much  time  or  energy  for  re¬ 
searches  of  his  own  in  term-time,  and  it  becomes  readily  intel¬ 
ligible  that  many  a  great  and  self-sacrificing  teacher,  when 
asked  for  the  achievements  of  his  life’s  work,  could  point  only 
to  the  pupils  he  had  trained,  much  as  Cornelia  could  produce 
no  jewels  but  her  sons.  Nor,  again,  does  the  system  encour¬ 
age  the  tutor  to  specialize:  it  is  only  recently  that  “  Greats  ” 
tutors  have  become  differentiated  into  historians  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  only  in  a  few  of  the  largest  colleges  is  a  further 
specialization  into  logicians  and  moralists  to  be  observed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  “  Greats  ”  and  the  part  played  in 
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it  by  the  study  of  philosophy.  Now  “  Greats  ”  is  still  the 
glory  of  Oxford  and  its  predominant  examination,  and  hence 
the  ablest  men  nearly  always  covet  the  distinction  of  a  “  first 
in  Greats.”  That  educationally  it  must,  as  I  have  said,  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  success,  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  supplies  the 
recruits  for  the  civil  services,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  and 
for  the  leading  professions.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
philosophic  specialist  it  has  obvious  defects.  At  best  philos¬ 
ophy  occupies  one-half  the  student’s  time  during  the  last  seven 
terms  of  his  university  life.  And  tho  its  association  with  his¬ 
tory  is  not,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  devoid  of  philosophic 
value,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  the  history  of  thought,  or  even  that  it  goes  very  deeply  into 
most  of  the  subjects  it  includes.  It  lays  a  sound  foundation 
for  the  further  studies  of  the  specialist,  and  gives  the  cultivated 
man  an  insight  into  problems  without  which  he  can  never  hope 
to  understand  life;  but  beyond  this  it  does  not  go. 

Regarded  as  a  propjed^utic  for  a  deeper  study  of  philosophy 
the  system  has  also  the  further  drawback  that  it  is  practically 
open  to  good  classical  scholars  alone.  For  the  bulk  of  the 
texts  of  which  a  knowledge  is  required  is  such  that  only  those 
who  can  read  Greek  and  Latin  with  considerable  facility  can 
find  the  time  for  a  study  of  the  subject-matter.  Hence  most 
college  tutors  discourage  attempts  to  read  for  ”  Greats  ”  on  the 
parts  of  all  who  have  not  succeeded  in  reaching  the  level  of 
a  second  class  in  Classical  Moderations.  Similarly  the  natu¬ 
rally  stupid  are  not  encouraged  in  imposing  on  their  teachers 
the  arduous  task  of  inculcating  into  them  a  comprehension  of 
philosophic  abstractions.  Nevertheless  the  annual  number  of 
candidates  varies  between  130  and  160.  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
gives  Oxford  philoso])hy  its  predominance  over  the  Cambridge 
school,  whose  far  more  systematic  Moral  Science  Tripos  does 
not  attract  a  tithe  of  these  numbers. 

A  very  serious  weakness  which,  however,  philosophy  shares 
with  the  other  academic  subjects  in  Oxford,  is  that  very  scanty 
provision  is  made  for  graduate  study.  It  is  true  that  the  new 
”  research  degrees  ”  in  science  and  letters  are  intended  to 
encourage  graduate  study  and  to  elicit  theses,  and  that  the 
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candidates  for  them  are  supposed  to  work  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  professor  in  their  subject.  But  altho  many 
of  the  ordinary  lectures  would  be  esteemed  very  advanced  in 
any  German  or  American  university,  it  can  hardly  be  said  at 
present  that  the  lecture  list  caters  specially  for  the  graduate 
student  or  that  an  organized  system  of  instruction  exists  for 
his  benefit.  No  doubt  in  the  future  such  a  system  must  gradu¬ 
ally  develop,  and  the  more  imaginative  of  academic  reformers 
even  now  dream  of  the  day  when  a  scheme  of  a  general 
liberal  education  now  provided  for  many  of  the  various 
“  honor  schools  ”  will  be  supplemented  by  a  more  specialized 
system  of  graduate  studies  for  the  few,  in  which  original  re¬ 
search  in  thesis  form  will  obtain  its  due.  Such  a  development 
would  also  be  of  great  service  in  more  definitely  differentiating 
the  functions  of  the  college  tutor  and  the  university  professor, 
as  the  latter  would  naturally  concentrate  himself  upon  the 
higher  work  instead  of  needlessly  duplicating  the  work  of  the 
former.^ 

In  the  matter  of  university  recognition  the  subject  of  philos¬ 
ophy  is  not  unfairly  treated,  tho  not  as  amply  provided  for  as 
by  the  (twenty-one)  colleges,  each  of  which  has  at  least  one,  or 
(in  most  cases)  two  and,  in  not  a  few,  three  or  four  “  Greats  ” 
tutors.  There  are  three  professors,  the  Waynflete  professor 
of  metaphysics,  the  Wykeham  professor  of  logic,  and  White’s 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  attached  severally  to  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Magdalen,  New,  and  Corpus  Christi.  In  addition, 
the  munificence  of  a  recent  benefactor  has  this  year  enabled 
the  university  to  recognize  the  growing  importance  of  psy¬ 
chology  by  appointing  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout  to  the  Wilde  readership 
in  mental  philosophy.  To  Mr.  Wilde’s  generosity  also  is  due 
the  establishment  of  the  John  Locke  scholarship,  which  will 
probably  in  future  become  the  prize  of  the  most  promising 
philosopher  of  the  year  and  encourage  the  study  of  philosophy 
after  graduation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Oxford  possesses  no  chair  or  laboratory 

’  This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  such  subjects  as  are  popular  enough  to  lead  the 
colleges  to  appoint  tutors  in  them.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  professors  (with 
liieir  assistants)  already  conduct  most  of  the  instruction. 
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of  the  new  experimental  psychology,  a  fact  which  is  due,  not 
so  much  to  her  traditional  conservatism  and  slowness  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fashions,  nor  yet  to  a  lack  of  interest — it  is  true, 
mainly  critical — in  the  subject,  but  chiefly  to  the  poverty  of 
the  university  and  the  impoverishment  of  nearly  all  her  colleges 
by  the  agricultural  depression,  and  in  part  also  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  her  systems  of  instruction.  For  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  elasticity  of  “  Greats  ”  and  its  capacity 
to  assimilate  new  subjects;  it  is  already  filled  almost  to  burst¬ 
ing  point  and  in  some  danger  of  becoming  superficial.  Hence 
it  could  hardly  endure  the  addition  of  a  subject  so  heterogene¬ 
ous  to  those  now  studied  as  modern  experimental  psychology 
would  necessarily  be.  Experimental  psychology,  therefore, 
would  most  naturally  associate  itself  with  the  natural  sciences, 
which  in  Oxford  play  the  part  of  the  daughters  of  the  horse¬ 
leech,  and  are  forever  demanding  fresh  endowments  and  turn¬ 
ing  into  further  laboratories  the  profits  which  the  Clarendon 
Press  derives  from  the  sales  of  its  Bibles.  But  at  present  the 
scientists  seem  to  have  too  urgent  demands  to  make  for  their 
own  departments  to  care  to  divert  to  psychology  the  funds  they 
are  able  to  extort  from  a  reluctant  university. 

Turning  from  the  organization  to  the  tone  of  philosophy  in 
Oxford  and  the  personages  who  inspire  that  tone,  it  may  be 
said  that  O.xonian  philosophy  is  still  predominantly  idealistic. 
But  the  term  idealism  applies  ambiguously  to  widely- 
divergent  views,  and  the  Oxford  “  don  ”  is  not  in  general  fanat¬ 
ical  or  inclined  to  tie  himself  down  to  hard  and  fast  systems. 
Agreement  is  found  rather  in  negation  than  in  positive  doc¬ 
trine,  as  is  apparent  in  constant  polemic  against  hedonism  in 
ethics,  particularism  in  logic,  associationism  in  psychology,  and 
individualism  in  politics.  But  new  questions  are  coming  up, 
and  J.  S.  Mill  is  sinking  even  below  the  level  of  a  whipping 
boy.  On  the  whole  the  prevailing  temper  is  less  skeptical  than 
a  dozen  years  ago.  when  the  habit  of  seeing  both  sides  to  a 
question  led  some  of  the  leading  tutors  to  teach  that  all  views 
were  more  and  less  true  (and  false)  and  their  pupils  to  draw 
the  corollary  that  in  such  a  case  truth  did  not  matter — to  the 
diminution  of  the  interest  in  philosophy.  The  influence  of 
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T.  H.  Green,  always  largely  personal  in  character,  has  of 
course  declined;  that  of  Hegel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hardly 
suffered,  and  it  is  as  fashionable  as  ever  to  make  his  name  the 
subject  of  reverential  allusion.  Still  the  curious  fact  remains 
that  not  even  the  most  zealous  of  soi-disaiit  Hegelians  have 
ever  ventured  to  make  his  philosophy  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
course.  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constantly  lectured  on, 
tho  a  whole-souled  Kantian  would  be  hard  to  discover.  A 
similar  remark  applies  still  more  to  the  ancients,  in  connection 
with  whom  it  may  be  said  that  tho  not  all  are  Platonists,  all 
are  Aristotelians  in  a  more  or  less  profound  degree.  As  re¬ 
gards  modern  philosophy,  interest  is,  on  the  whole,  greater 
in  logic  than  in  ethics  and  psychology.  But  there  are  symp¬ 
toms  among  the  younger  men  of  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  logical  universal  and  the  pantheistic  corol¬ 
laries  which  have  been  extracted  from  it.  and  of  a  desire  to 
supplement  it  by  insisting  on  the  ethical  doctrine  of  personal¬ 
ity.  And  the  interest  in  psychology  is  likely  to  increase.  If 
so,  it  will  probably  follow  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  works  of 
Professor  James,  who,  alone  of  American  philosophers,  is  well 
known  and  extensively  read  and  admired  in  Oxford.  His 
Principles  of  psychology  are  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  his 
text-book  in  those  of  most  students  in  Oxford,  while  his  essays 
in  the  Will  to  believe  are  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
arouse  interest  in  philosophy. 

But  books  in  Oxford  have  ever  been  less  potent  than  men, 
and  hence  it  is  fortunate  for  philosophy  that  among  all  ranks 
of  the  academic  hierarchy,  alike  among  the  heads  of  colleges, 
the  professors,  and  the  tutors,  its  representatives  have  never 
lacked  those  i)ersonal  characteistics  which  carry  weight  in  the 
university.  Among  the  heads  of  houses  the  president  of 
Corpus  Christi  (Dr.  Fowler)  and  the  master  of  Balliol  (Dr. 
Caird)  are  more  particularly  identified  with  philosophy;  both 
of  them  veterans  whose  philosophic  name  and  fame  are  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  English  tongue,  tho  they  differ  in  their 
philosophic  sympathies,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  former,  after 
resigning  the  chair  of  logic  a  dozen  years  ago.  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  his  administrative  duties,  now  contents  him- 
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self  with  supervising  the  philosophic  work  of  his  college  and 
giving  general  encouragement  and  judicious  advice  to  his 
friends  and  pupils,  while  the  latter,  ever  since  he  returned  to 
Oxford  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  has  not  ceased  to  lecture  and 
to  draw  appreciative  audiences  from  the  undergraduates  of  his 
own  and  other  colleges.* 

Among  the  professors,  the  first  in  seniority  of  appointment 
is  Professsor  Cook  Wilson,  whose  views  dominate  the  logical 
teaching  of  the  university,  and  whose  fame  outside  Oxford 
would  doubtless  be  commensurate  with  his  influence  within 
if  he  had  ever  found  time  to  compress  himself  within  the  four 
corners  of  a  formal  treatise.  Next  in  order  comes  Professor 
Case,  the  sturdy  and  genial  champion  of  physical  realism,  who, 
after  long  and  successful  service  as  tutor  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  Greek  history  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  now  fills  the  chair 
of  metaphysics  which  was  originally  erected  for  Mansel.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  A.  Stewart,  the  representative  of  moral  philosophy, 
is  well  known  by  reason  o.f  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
study  of  Aristotle  by  his  monumental  Notes  on  the  Nieo- 
maehean  ethies.  The  recent  acquisition  of  Mr,  Stout,  who 
combines  with  his  psychology  the  editing  of  Mind  and  a  lively 
interest  in  every  aspect  of  philosophy,  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned. 

Among  the  tutors  several  have  lieen  more  or  less  distracted 
from  philosophy  by  the  administrative  needs  of  a  self-govern¬ 
ing  alma  mater.  Thus  Mr.  T.  H.  Grose  has  Ijecome  registrar 
of  the  university,  and  Mr.  Charles  Caiman  secretary  t(^  the 
Clarendon  Press,  renouncing  Aristotelian  logic  for  the  direction 
of  that  great  publishing  business. 

’  The  surprise  and  censure  provoked  by  the  fact  that  some  years  ago  Dr.  Caird 
was  not  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  is  mainly  due  to  a 
misapprehension  of  the  local  circumstances.  No  slur  on  Dr.  Caird  was  implied, 
nor  did  partisan  or  college  feeling  decide  the  result.  The  fact  was  that  Dr.  Caird 
already  enjoyed  the  highest  status  and  authority  existing  in  Oxford  as  the  head  of 
one  of  its  foremost  colleges,  and  that  the  election  Wi-vs  decided  by  the  reasonable 
objection  of  some  lifelong  reformers  on  the  Electoral  Board  to  a  reversion  to  the 
ancient  abuse  which  treated  professorships  as  the  penjuisites  of  distinguished  Heads 
of  Houses.  Hence  the  article  in  the  Contemporary  review  (November,  i8g8) 
and  the  letter  in  the  International  journal  of  rMfrr  (March,  1899)  must  be  regarded 
as  incorrect  statements  of  fact. 
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Among  the  rank  and  file  of  tutors  the  number  of  those  who 
have  become  known  (favorably  or  otherwise)  by  dint  of 
“  writing  something,”  is  proportionately  smaller  in  Oxford 
than  in  a  German  or  American  university.  This  comparative 
sterility,  tho  often  censured,  is,  however,  susceptible  of  a  very 
simple  explanation.  The  success  of  an  ambitious  American  or 
German  scholar  depends  very  largely  on  his  literary  output, 
that  of  an  Oxford  tutor  hardly  at  all.  It  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  should  teach  efficiently,  win  the  confidence  of  his 
pupils,  and  cultivate  harmonious  relations  with  his  colleagues 
than  that  he  should  prematurely  have  launched  the  first  volume 
of  a  gigantic  treatise  or  have  compiled  an  unnecessary  text¬ 
book.  A  tutor’s  work,  moreover,  is  so  exacting  that  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  books  becomes  a  hobby  which  only  the  strongest  can 
indulge  in.  and  so  it  becomes  natural  enough  that  men  should 
postpone  from  year  to  year  the  submission  of  their  great  work 
to  a  public  which  they  know  will  nowhere  criticise  more  carp- 
ingly  and  more  exasperatingly  than  in  Oxford  itself. 

Hence  it  is  deserving  of  special  commendation  that,  e.  g., 
Mr.  Hastings  Rashdall,  of  New  College,  should  not  only  be 
the  author  of  a  learned  history  of  the  universities  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  also  of  numerous  philosophic  articles  and  of 
a  most  interesting  volume  of  philosophic  sermons;  and  that 
the  discipular  zeal  of  Mr.  Fairbrother,  of  Lincoln,  should  have 
condensed  into  the  convenient  dimensions  of  a  handbook  the 
philosophy  of  his  master,  T.  H.  Green.  !Most  of  the  other 
teachers  of  philosophy  also  have  books  “  forthcoming,”  and 
as  yet  /jaxapi^ovTai  dt  i'XniSo?,  but  the  present  writer  cm 
from  personal  knowledge  testify  to  the  ability  and  learning  of 
most  of  them.  Mr.  Marett  of  Exeter,  a  Platonist  and  an¬ 
thropologist  of  boundless  energy;  Mr.  Sidney  Ball,  and  Mr. 
Pogson  Smith  of  St.  John’s  (who  has  chosen  Hobbes  for  his 
hobby),  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  of  Balliol,  Mr.  Joseph  of  New, 
Messrs.  Underhill,  Benecke,  and  Webb  of  Magdalen;  Mr. 
Wylie  and  Dr.  Bussell  of  Brasenose  (a  writer,  tho  not  a 
teacher,  of  philosophy),  Mr.  Blunt  of  Christ  Church.  Mr. 
Richards  of  Wadham.  Mr.  Prichard  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  T.  O. 
Smith  of  Oriel  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
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But  the  greatest  and  most  widely-esteemed  of  Oxford  phi¬ 
losophers  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  teacher  within  her  walls. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  has  been  compelled  by  the  “  bridle  of 
Theages  ”  (which  in  his  case  might  more  fitly  be  called  a  muz¬ 
zle),  in  other  words,  by  the  infirmity  of  his  health,  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  cloistered  recluse  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Merton,  and  to  appeal  to  the  philosophic  world  by  the  written 
word  alone.  The  loss  to  Oxford  has  no  doubt  been  immense, 
but  perhaps  Mr.  Bradley  also  has  lost  something  by  not  being 
able  to  take  an  active  part  in  philosophic  instruction.  For  the 
daily  struggle  to  render  philosophic  truth  visible  to  under¬ 
graduate  eyes  might  have  rendered  his  writings  easier  and 
more  indulgent  toward  the  infirmity  of  the  human  intellect. 

Still  Oxford  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Bradley 
and  to  congratulate  herself  that,  by  her  slowness  to  reform  her 
ancient  abuses,  she  has  rendered  his  life  and  work  possible. 
For  Mr.  Bradley  is  one  of  the  old  celebrate  life-Fellows  whose 
status  has  since  been  abolished  by  the  Statutes  of  1881,  and 
it  is  this  that  has  secured  for  him  the  leisure  which  he  has 
turned  to  such  good  philosophic  account. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
facilities  which  modern  Oxford  affords  to  American  students 
of  philosophy  and  other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  said  that  even 
now  she  lays  herself  out  to  attract  them,  tho  she  no  longer  takes 
pride  in  exclusiveness.  The  research  degrees  of  bachelors 
of  letters  and  science  were  intended,  among  other  things, 
to  facilitate  the  sojourn  of  Americans  in  the  ancient  home  of 
English  learning.  But  as  they  do  not  lead  to  the  doctorate, 
which  is  so  valuable  a  qualification  for  appointments,  they  are 
not  exactly  what  the  majority  of  American  students  want. 
And  a  candidate  for  them  enjoys(?)  almost  complete  extra- 
tutoriality  (if  I  may  coin  the  phrase)  and  is  left  to  himself, 
to  make  what  use  he  can  of  the  libraries  and  other  educational 
resources  of  the  place.  Again,  the  status  of  research  stu¬ 
dents  is  not  quite  satisfactory;  they  are  technically  under¬ 
graduates,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  feel  disposed  to  mix  with  the 
ordinary  undergraduates.  If  they  do  not  join  a  college,  they 
tend  to  languish  in  obscurity,  and  even  if  they  do,  they  do  not 
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at  once  leap  into  prominence.  For  Oxford  is  too  large  and 
too  much  habituated  to  an  aristocratic  indifference  of  manner 
to  be  readily  “  enthused  ”  about  anybody,  which  exasperates 
somebodies  who  feel  they  are  being  treated  as  nobodies. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  colleges  are  reluctant  to  derange  their 
ordinary  machinery  by  admitting  students  whose  course  lies 
outside  the  beaten  track,  and  indeed  most  of  them  are  hardly 
capacious  enough  to  admit  them  in  large  numbers.  Such  dif¬ 
ficulties  would  not,  it  is  true,  arise  in  the  case  of  Americans 
who  proposed  to  take  the  regular  undergraduate  course;  but  in 
this  case,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  degree  cannot  be  got  in 
less  than  three  years,  the  high  requirements  in  classics  consti¬ 
tute  a  serious  obstacle.  Altogether,  a  good  deal  requires  to 
be  done  before  the  English  universities  are  arranged  for  the 
convenience  of  American  students,  tho  this  is  now  merely  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  they  have  primarily  studied  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  English  educational  system.  It  should  be 
added,  lastly,  that  American  scholars  will  have  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  private,  as  contrasted  with  the  public,  hospitality 
of  the  academic  order,  and  that  there  exists  thruout  it  a  strong 
desire  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable  personal  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  Letters  across  the  Atlantic. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller 

Corpus  Christi  College, 

Oxford 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL 
READING  BOOKS 

No  branch  of  our  common-school  curriculum  possesses  such 
a  rich  and  varied  retrospect  as  the  subject  of  reading.  Its 
historical  development,  beginning  with  the  early  schools  of  the 
Reformation,  presents  two  aspects:  that  of  method  and  the 
making  of  text-books. 

The  limitations  which  the  subject  naturally  imposes  upon 
the  scope  of  method  have  resulted  in  a  vibratory  movement 
between  the  extremes  of  thought  and  form.  From  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  complete  subordination  of  form,  making  the  word 
a  mere  incident  in  the  thought  process,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
those  who  seek  the  fluent  mastery  of  words  as  such,  and  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  thought,  on  the  other,  the  arc  of  oscilla¬ 
tion  is  punctuated  all  along  the  line  with  the  stress  points  of 
the  great  promoters  of  this  or  that  theory  of  how  the  subject 
should  be  taugbt. 

While  the  method  makers  have  been  chasing  one  another 
back  and  forth  thru  this  limited  arc,  the  text-book  makers  have 
had  a  much  wider  range  of  action.  In  fact,  their  field  is  the 
world  and  all  that  is  therein,  for  the  scope  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  unlimited.  The  child  may  read  history,  literature, 
politics,  science,  religion,  mythology,  nonsense — anything. 
The  material  is  not.  like  that  of  arithmetic  or  grammar, 
sequentially  related  and  defiried.  Hence,  school  reading  has 
ever  been  the  favorite  field  of  enterprising  publishers,  text¬ 
book  compilers,  moral  and  religious  reformers. 

.  The  history  of  reading  as  a  branch  of  our  common-school 
curriculum  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  schools  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  the  religious  doctrine  and  zeal  of  the  Re¬ 
formers  which  gave  the  subject  of  reading  that  all-important 
place  in  the  elementary  curriculum  which  it  has  held  ever  since. 
Faith  in  the  word  of  God  as  the  ground  of  salvation  for  each 
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individual  made  it  necessary  that  everyone  should  be  able  to 
read  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Bible.  The  schools  were  the 
handmaid  of  the  Church.  Hence  reading  constituted  almost 
the  entire  curriculum. 

School  text-books  in  reading,  as  we  know  them,  did  not 
make  their  appearance  until  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Previous  to  that  time  the  reading  book  was  the 
Bible  or  adaptations  from  it.  Luther’s  Child’s  little  primer 
contained  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Catechism,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Catholic  primers 
of  the  time.  The  first  English  Protestant  ABC  book  was 
likewise  a  Church  book,  and  appeared  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  early  primers  were 
illustrated  with  crude  woodcuts  representing  scenes  and  events 
from  the  Bible,  identical  with  or  similar  to  those  of  Luther’s 
Catechism  of  1553,  and  to  those  found  in  the  cloister  Bibles 
of  the  period. 

The  development  of  the  picture,  as  an  aid  to  the  pupil  in 
learning  to  read,  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  school  reading  books.  Its  function  varied  with  the  views 
of  different  authors  as  to  how  beginners  should  be  introduced 
to  the  subject.  In  one  set  of  primers  the  picture  connected 
with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  intended  to  aid  the  pupil 
by  means  of  an  associated  sound.  Thus,  the  picture  of  a 
bleating  sheep  for  b,  of  a  hissing  serpent  for  s,  a  buzzing  insect 
for  c.  In  another  set  of  primers  the  picture  was  used  to  aid 
the  pupil  by  means  of  an  associated  form  which  resembled  the 
shape  of  the  letter.  Thus  0  resembles  the  shape  of  a  driver’s 
lips  when  he  says  ho!,  iv  resembles  the  crawling  worm. 
The  picture  was  also  used  in  teaching  phonetic  combinations : 
thus  a  woman  scaring  chickens  represented  the  German  seh 
and  the  English  sh.  Pictures  for  the  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  children,  outside  of  the  illustrated  alphabet,  did  not 
appear  until  about  a  century  later,  and  first  in  the  Orbis  pietus 
of  Comenius.  This  book  was  published  in  Nuremberg  in  1657, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  was  the  most  popular 
text-book  in  Euroi)e.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  a  brief  notice  in  this  article.  It  was  the  first  illustrated 
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schoolbook,  except  the  primer  and  the  Bible,  the  first  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  picture  in  teaching 
children,  the  first  attempt  at  object-lesson  instruction,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  “  word  method  ”  in  teaching  reading. 
It  was  translated  into  ten  European  and  four  Asiatic  languages. 
It  was  published  in  America  in  1812. 

One  of  the  stories  in  The  jests  of  Scogin,  a  popular  book  of 
tales  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  relates  “  How  a  husbandman 
put  his  sonne  to  schoole  with  Scogin.”  The  slovenly  boy, 
almost  as  big  as  a  knave,  began  to  learn  his  ABC.  “  Scogin 
did  give  him  a  lesson  of  nine  of  the  first  letters  of  the  A,  B,  C, 
and  he  was  nine  daies  in  learning  of  them.  And  when  he  had 
learned  the  nine  Christ-cross-row  letters  the  good  scholler 
said,  ‘  Am  ich  past  the  worst  now  ?  '  ”  The  important  feature 
in  the  passage  is  the  reference  to  the  Christ-cross-row,  which 
contained  the  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A  to  I. 
From  this  and  other  references  it  would  seem  that  the  abacus, 
or  ”  Chriss-cross-row,”  a§  it  was  commonly  called,  was  the 
first  round  on  the  elementary  text-book  ladder.  It  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  hornbook  and  the  primer,  but  did  not  entirely 
disappear  from  the  schools  until  the  present  century.  The 
numerical  frame,  still  used  in  some  schools,  is  said  to  be  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Christ-cross-row  and  the  hornbook. 

The  hornbook  used  in  the  dame  schools  of  New  England 
was  originally  an  English  production.  Only  a  very  few  of 
these  interesting  relics  of  the  early  elementary  schools  of 
colonial  times  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  three  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  only  one  has  been  found  in  the  United  States.  The  horn¬ 
book  consisted  of  a  sfiuare,  short-handled  wood  or  pasteboard 
paddle,  upon  which  was  pasted  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  the 
small  letters  and  capitals,  the  Arabic  and  Roman  numerals,  as 
many  syllables  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  space,  together 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  paper  was  protected  by  a  trans¬ 
parent  sheet  of  horn. 

Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn. 

Beneath  a  frame  of  thin  transparent  horn  ; 

— Cinvper 
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If  a  wooden  paddle  was  used,  the  margins  of  paper  and  horn 
were  protected  by  strips  of  brass,  tacked  around  the  edges. 

Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair  : 

— Shenstone 

The  shape  of  the  hornbook  was  suggestive  of  other  uses 
than  those  directly  connected  with  letters,  and  the  fact  that  all 
cuts  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  piece  of  school  apparatus  show 
cracks  and  rents  in  the  horn  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
may  have  served  a  double  purpose  with  the  tardy  loiterers 
along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge. 

The  hornbook  was  followed  by  the  Catechism.  Down  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  almost  the  only  books 
used  in  the  Colonial  schools  were  the  hornbook.  Catechism, 
and  the  Bible.  The  Bible  furnished  the  entire  course  of  read¬ 
ing  above  the  Catechism.  The  first  class,  or  beginners,  read 
from  the  Psalter,  which  contained  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  second 
class  was  known  as  the  Testament  class;  the  third,  as  the 
Bible  class.  Near  the  close  of  the  sevententh  century  the 
Catechism  was  supplemented  by  the  famous  New  England 
Primer.  This  was  a  church  book^  but  included  much  more 
than  the  ABC  book  and  the  Catechism.  It  was  a  very  short 
and  cautious  step  in  the  direction  of  a  secularization  of  the 
course  of  study.  It  was  used  in  the  schools  for  more  than 
a  century  and  was  a  perennial  spring  of  moral,  scholastic,  and 
religious  inspiration.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  edition  of  1777.  A  child’s  morning  and 
evening  prayer;  the  alphabet,  vowels,  consonants,  capitals, 
small  letters,  syllables  ab,  eb,  ib,  etc.;  lists  of  words  for  spell¬ 
ing,  a  lesson  for  children,  including  such  unadorned  moral 
injunctions  as  the  following:  Pray  to  God,  Tell  no  lies.  Call 
no  ill  names.  Mind  your  book.  Be  not  a  dunce,  etc.;  a  series  of 
woodcuts  associated  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  order, 
beginning  with  the  tree  of  forbidden  fruit,  the  serpent,  and  our 
first  parents,  and  all  arranged  in  appropriate  rhyme.  Thus, 

In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all. 
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The  Deluge  drowned, 

The  Earth  around. 

As  runs  the  glass, 

Our  life  doth  pass. 

Young  Obadias, 

David,  Josias, 

All  were  pious. 

Zaccheus  he. 

Did  climb  a  tree. 

Our  Lord  to  see. 

Next  the  Catechism,  beginning  with  easy  questions :  Who 
was  the  first  man?  the  first  woman?  the  first  murderer?  the 
first  martyr  ?  the  oldest  man  ?  the  patientest  man  ?  the  meekest 
man?  the  strongest  man?  etc.;  an  infant’s  grace  before  and 
after  meat,  an  alphabet  of  lessons  for  youth,  using  proverbs 
and  other  Bible  admonitions,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
Dr.  Watts’  cradle  hymn,  “  Hush  my  babe,”  etc.,  a  picture  of 
the  burning  of  John  Rogers  at  the  stake  “  witnessed  by  his  wife 
with  nine  small  children  and  one  at  the  breast,”  followed  by 
a  long  posthumous  poem  of  advice  and  admonition  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Then  the  shorter  Catechism,  followed  by  still  another 
brief  Catechism  by  John  Patton,  called:  Spiritual  milk  for 
American  babes,  drazvn  from  the  breasts  of  both  Testaments 
for  their  soul’s  nourishment.  The  book  closes  with  a  tragic 
scene  in  which  Youth,  after  alternately  listening  to  the  ad¬ 
monitions  of  Christ  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Devil,  weighs 
his  destiny,  vacillates,  and  finally  chooses  the  evil  and  goes  to 
hell. 

Such  was  the  sturdy  diet  administered  in  heroic  measure, 
often  with  a  wholesome  seasoning  of  birch-tree  bark,  to  the 
children  of  our  forefathers.  It  was  not  so  forbidding  to  them 
as  it  would  be  to  the  children  of  to-day,  capricious  from  the 
profusion  of  attractive  juvenile  literature  that  surrounds  them. 
It  was  indeed  heavenly  manna  and  from  it  they  caught  the 
“  trick  of  looking  upw^ard,”  which,  alas !  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  present  fail  to  catch  from  much  of  the  new  literature. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  War  for  Independence  that  the 
Americans  began  to  print  school  te.xt-books.  Webster’s  spell¬ 
ing  book  was  first  published  in  1783.  Besides  spelling,  it 
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included  subject-matter  in  both  grammar  and  reading.  This 
book  is  still  with  us  after  more  than  a  century  of  service,  and 
is  extensively  used,  especially  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  South. 
More  than  sixty  million  copies  of  this  book  had  been  sold 
previous  to  1895. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  primer  and  the  Bible  as  a  course 
of  study  in  reading  for  the  elementary  school  was  apparently 
not  felt  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  While  the 
child  might  learn  to  read  from  these  two  sources,  yet  he  did 
not  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  nor  obtain  from  them  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  nature,  history,  the  world  about  him,  or  the 
world  at  large.  Between  the  primer  and  the  Bible  there  was 
a  wide  gap  which  offered  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
new  material.  It  was  also  at  about  this  time  that  the  influence 
of  great  educational  reformers  like  Comenius,  Rousseau, 
Locke,  and  Pestalozzi  began  to  be  felt  in  the  common  schools. 
Instead  of  demanding  that  the  child  should  adjust  himself 
entirely  to  the  course  of  study,  efforts  were  making  to  adjust 
the  course  of  study  to  the  requirements  of  the  child.  The 
Orhis  pictus  had  blazed  out  a  path  in  this  direction  a  century 
before.  But  it  was  a  crude  effort  to  interest  the  child  in  a  book 
of  pictures  and  words — not  stories.  It  was  encyclopedic,  dry, 
and  verbal,  more  like  an  illustrated  dictionary  than  a  child’s 
reading  book. 

The  movement  for  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  thru 
the  medium  of  a  school  reader  was  pioneered  in  Germany  by 
Frederick  Eberhard  Rochow  (1734-1805).  Rochow  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1776,  Dcr  Kind  erf  rciimi.  In  the  preface  the  author 
states  that  the  book  is  designed  “  die  grosse  Liiche  zwischen 
Fibel  und  Bibel  auszufullen.”  This  book  contained  about 
eighty  separate  selections,  mostly  of  a  didactic  and  religious 
character,  interspersed  with  interesting  bits  of  information 
concerning  the  earth  and  nature.  It  was  the  first  step  toward 
secularizing  the  course  in  reading  in  the  German  elementary 
schools. 

The  first  reading  book  corresponding  to  Rochow’s  Kindcr- 
freund,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  any  trace  in  .\mer- 
ican  schools,  was  Webster's  Third  part  reader,  published  in 
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1785.  It  was  “  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  and  refine  the 
taste  of  youth.”  Also  to  “  instruct  them  in  the  geography, 
history,  and  politics  of  the  United  States.”  Another  of  the 
early  reading  books  used  extensively  in  this  country  was  the 
English  reader,  by  Lindley  Murray,  published  in  London. 
From  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1799  we  learn  that  it  was 
intended  “  to  improve  the  youth  in  the  art  of  reading,  to 
meliorate  their  language  and  sentiments,  and  to  inculcate  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.”  The 
lessons  are  classified  under  the  following  headings :  narrative, 
didactic,  argumentative,  descriptive,  pathetic,  promiscuous, 
dialogs,  and  public  speeches.  The  selections  under  these  head¬ 
ings  are  made  with  special  reference  to  their  moral  content. 
Thus,  under  narrative,  ”  The  execution  of  Haman,  or,  The 
misery  of  pride.”  Under  argumentative,  ”  Happiness 
founded  on  rectitude.”  Under  descriptive,  "  The  character 
of  King  Alfred.”  Under  pathetic,  “  The  amiable  character 
of  Joseph.”  Under  dialogs,  “  Democritus  and  Heraclitus  on 
the  vices  and  follies  of  men.”  Under  public  speeches, 
”  Paul  before  Agrippa,”  etc. 

Among  other  popular  text-books  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  were  the  Columbian  orator  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  preceptor,  by  Caleb  Bingham.  The  selections  in  the 
latter  lx)ok  were  made  with  more  freedom  in  the  use  of  secular 
material  than  appears  in  the  English  reader.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  finds  expression  in  the  Indian  stories  and  stories 
about  animals :  patriotism  is  also  a  marked  feature.  The 
Columbian  class  book,  published  in  1825,  claimed  to  be  “  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  yet  published,”  in  which  claim  it  was 
identical  with  a  long  line  of  successors — down  even  to  the 
present  time.  The  material  in  this  took  was  taken  from  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  biography.  Descriptions  of  strange  coun¬ 
tries  were  given ;  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Lapland,  etc.  The  Na¬ 
tional  reader,  by  John  Pierpont,  was  much  more  distinctly 
American  than  its  predecessors.  It  contained  many  selections 
by  American  authors.  American  history  and  patriotism  are 
given  prominence. 

In  this  first  period  of  American  authorship  the  effort  to 
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inculcate  patriotism,  to  awaken  national  feeling,  and  to  cover 
the  ground  of  history,  morality,  and  religion  are  characteristic 
features.  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  specialize  along  these 
lines,  as  shown  in  such  books  as  the  Historical  reader  of 
1827,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  with  such  selections  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  The  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  death  of  Caesar,. 
Marathon,  The  fall  of  Rome,  The  battle  of  Trafalgar,  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  Erie,  etc.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  a  half 
dozen  woodcuts,  among  which  are  the  Tower  of  Babel  and 
Solomon’s  Temple. 

After  1830  authors  turned  their  attention  toward  the  field  of 
the  child’s  more  immediate  interests,  the  world  about  him.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  new  trend  we  have  such  books  as  the 
Instructive  reader  of  1848,  William  D.  Swan.  This  book 
plunges  into  nature  and  science  subjects,  and  offers  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  atmosphere,  winds,  dews,  frosts,  hot  and  cold 
countries,  plants,  animals,  metamorphosis  of  insects,  mathe¬ 
matical  geography,  astronomy,  etc.  The  Goodrich  Readers 
had  appeared  two  years  earlier.  In  these  the  author  “  sought 
to  impress  the  pupil  with  the  works  of  nature,  to  direct  his 
thought  upon  things  around  him,  to  lead  him  from  Nature  to 
Nature’s  God.”  In  1850  appeared  McGuffey’s  complete  six- 
book  series.  These  books  were  probably  more  extensively 
used  than  any  other  series  ever  published  in  America.  In  range 
of  subject-matter  they  swept  almost  the  entire  field  of  human 
interest:  philosophy,  history,  science;  literature  (sacred, 
secular,  narrative,  descriptive,  aesthetic,  ethical).  Many  a 
valuable  lesson  of  industry,  thrift,  economy,  kindness,  generos¬ 
ity,  honesty,  courage,  and  duty  found  expression  in  the  after¬ 
life  of  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  read  and  re-read  these 
books,  to  which  such  influences  were  directly  traceable. 

After  1850  the  increasing  quality  and  variety  of  school 
readers  become  bewildering  to  the  student  of  text-book  history. 
A  host  of  text-book  makers  (compilers  and  printers  rather 
than  authors)  and  publishing  houses  compete  for  the  trade. 
Each  series  must  have  its  “  taking  points,”  and  each  branch 
of  the  curriculum  must  have  its  reader  attachment.  Now 
history,  now  literature,  now  science,  now  scraps  of  everything. 
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constitute  the  feature  of  a  given  series.  Thus,  in  the  Wilson 
series  of  i860,  lessons  along  all  lines  of  science  form  the  char¬ 
acteristic  feature.  Even  the  poetical  selections  are  subordinate 
to  this  purpose  and  illustrate  important  facts  and  principles  in 
that  special  field.  Many  of  these  special  series  were  sporadic 
and  short-lived.  In  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  literature 
slowly  rises  triumphant  over  those  subjects  which  are  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  and  in  the  Swinton 
series  of  supplementary  readers  of  1880  literature  takes  the 
field.  This  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  school 
readers.  From  scraps  to  literary  wholes  has  been  the  order 
of  movement.  The  latest  and  most  complete  embodiment  of 
the  literary  ideal  in  school  reading  books  is  found  in  the  Heart 
of  Oak  series.  In  the  meantime  science  and  history  have  not 
lost,  but  rather  gained,  by  losing  their  places  in  the  reading 
book.  Each  has  gained  an  independent  place  in  the  elementary 
curriculum  now  enriched  with  nature  study,  pioneer  stories, 
and  similar  topics. 

The  scrappy  hodgepodge  compilations  of  school  reading 
books  have  long  been  the  object  of  severe  criticism  by  lead¬ 
ing  educators.  In  the  Common-school  journal  of  1839 
Horace  Mann  says  that  he  believes  the  reading  books  of  that 
period  contain  more  separate  pieces  than  leaves.  “  A  solemn 
inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  peace  on  one  page  is 
followed  by  a  martial  slaughter-breathing  poem  on  the  next. 
A  catalog  of  the  names  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  receipt  for  making  good  red  ink.  A  humorous 
disquisition  on  the  headdress  of  ladies  is  followed  by  another 
on  the  future  state  of  eternal  happiness  and  perdition :  Milton’s 
Creation  of  the  zvorld  is  followed  by  the  facetious  history  of 
John  Gilpin;  Thomson’s  hymn  to  the  Deity  serves  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Merrick’s  Chameleon.”  The  compilers  of  these 
early  readers,  like  the  illustrator  of  the  Orbis  pictus,  stuck 
at  nothing.  As  the  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  set  forth  the 
human  soul  in  a  woodcut,  so  the  former  did  not  withhold 
a  philosophical  disquisition  on  its  essence.  They  were  not 
“  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  ”  by  the  principle  of  adaptation. 
Demonstrative  arguments  upon  abstruse  and  recondite  sub- 
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jects  taxing  the  acuteness  of  astute  logicians,  brilliant  pas¬ 
sages  from  parliamentary  debates,  scenes  from  dramas  inter¬ 
spersed  with  scraps  of  geography,  hits  of  history,  and  snatches 
of  poetry  were  thrown  in  here  and  there  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  humorous  characterization  by  Horace  Mann  in  1839  is 
matched  by  the  scathing  denunciation  of  President  Eliot,  as 
quoted  in  an  article  of  the  Educational  Review  of  July, 
1891 :  “  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  readers  used  in  our 
public  schools  thruout  the  country.  I  have  read  an  enormous 
quantity  of  them  and  can  express  the  conviction  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole  public-school  system  if 
every  reader  were  hereafter  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools.  I 
object  to  them  because  they  are  not  real  literature;  they  are  but 
mere  scraps  of  literature,  even  where  the  single  lessons  or  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  they  are  composed  are  taken  from  literature. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  readers  that  seem  to  have  com¬ 
positions  expressly  for  children.  They  are  not  made  from 
selections  of  recognized  literature  and,  as  a  rule,  this  class  is 
simply  ineffable  trash.  They  are  entirely  unfit  material  to  use 
in  training  our  children.  The  object  of  reading  with  children 
is  to  convey  to  them  the  ideas  of  the  human  race.  Our  read¬ 
ers  do  not  do  that  and  are  entirely  unfitted  to  do  it.  I  believe 
we  should  substitute  in  all  our  schools  real  literature  for 
readers.” 

The  era  of  the  supplementary  reader  ushered  in  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Swinton  series  has  shown  two  trends  of  devel¬ 
opment.  In  a  great  many  schools  it  has  simply  resulted  in  a 
duplication  or  triplication  of  series  in  order  to  freshen  the 
pupil’s  interest,  and  facilitate  the  mastery  of  the  process  of 
learning  to  read  by  the  repetition  of  words  in  new  combinations 
and  relations.  In  other  schools  supplementary  reading  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  literary  wholes,  such  as  Mother  Goose  mel¬ 
odies,  Fairy  tales,  Sez’en  little  sisters.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Tangle^vood  tales, 
Leather  stocking  tales,  Snoiv-bound ,  Hiawatha,  Evangeline, 
The  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollozv,  etc.  Excellent  compressed 
classics  have  been  prepared  to  meet  school  requirements.  That 
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literature  has  the  field  among  the  better  class  of  schools  cannot 
be  questioned.  “  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ” 
if  you  give  it  time  enough,  but  the  lump  is  a  very  large  one 
in  this  case  and  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  do  it,  especially 
when  the  progress  of  an  educational  idea  must  contend  not 
only  with  ignorance,  indifference,  and  fixed  customs  and 
habits  of  people,  but  with  large  vested  interests  (ff  enterprising 
publishing  houses. 

Summing  up  the  above  historical  sketch,  the  following 
periods  may  be  noted : 

I.  The  era  of  one  book,  the  Bible.  2.  The  era  of  transition 
from  the  Bible  to  secular  material,  using  one  or  two  lK)oks  be¬ 
tween  the  primer  and  the  Bible.  3.  The  era  of  one  series. 
4.  The  era  of  supplementary  readers.  5.  The  era  of  classic 
literature,  into  which  we  are  now  merging. 

The  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  master  the  process  of 
learning  to  read  will  always  exert  an  important  influence  on 
the  selection  of  elementary,  school  readers.  As  long  as  teach¬ 
ers  approach  the  subject  from  the  form  side,  and  hammer  away 
on  the  synthesis,  analysis,  and  pronunciation  of  words  as 
zvords,  thus  making  the  means  the  end,  just  so  long  will  the 
ideals  of  literature  appeal  to  them  in  vain,  and  the  scrappy  in¬ 
anities  called  first,  second,  and  third  readers  continue  to 
hold  the  field  against  all  comers. 

R.  R.  Reeder 

Teachers  Collecf,, 

Columbia  University 
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MINOR  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  is  of  comparatively 
recent  creation.  And  therefore  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  any  agreement  concerning  a  proper  definition  of  the  power 
and  limitations  of  this  officer. 

The  trend  of  all  recent  reforms  in  legislation  relative  to  the 
organization  of  city  school  systems  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  isolation  of  the  board  of  education  and  its  executive  officer, 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  system.  1  have  never 
been  in  sympathy  with  this  isolation,  but  this  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss  the  problem  involved  in  that  question. 
I  wish  mainly  to  throw  a  few  side  lights  upon  some  of  the 
minor  matters  involved  in  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools. 

It  is  fortunate  for  weak  mortals  that  very  few  of  us  ever 
have  to  contend  with  tragedy  in  our  lives.  Most  of  our 
troubles  remain  in  the  realm  of  comedy  and  are,  therefore,  quite 
easily  mediated  by  proper  handling.  A  tragedy  is  when  two 
great  ethical  principles  collide  and  from  which  conflict  there  is 
no  escape.  In  a  tragedy  great  principles  are  involved;  in  a 
comedy  only  minor  phases  of  a  great  principle.  In  the  admin¬ 
istrative  life  of  a  superintendent,  too,  there  are  very  few  in¬ 
stances  involving  his  usefulness,  his  power,  and  his  career, 
where  great  principles  are  at  stake.  But  every  day  there  are 
minor  matters  which  must  have  attention  and  upon  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  his  official  life  really  depends — not  that  his 
official  existence  is  threatened  by  his  treatment  of  any  one  or 
two  of  these  problems,  but  cumulatively  they  work  his  undoing. 
In  short,  it  is  the  failure  of  a  superintendent  to  grapple  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  these  minor  difficulties  and  not  the  great  un¬ 
solved  problems,  which  bring  trouble  and  disaster  upon  the 
schools  whose  destinies  he  has  directed. 
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To  be  specific,  I  have  in  my  mind  a  great  administrator, 
an  able  manager,  a  thoroly  well  informed  school  official,  who 
was  careless  about  his  office  hour.  Patrons  of  the  school 
would  come  to  his  office  and  wait  hours,  and  finally  go  away 
because  the  official  did  not  come  at  all  on  that  day.  I  called 
on  him  once  and,  tho  there  were  twenty  people  waiting,  he 
insisted  that  my  friend  and  I  should  pass  into  his  private  office, 
and  there  he  kept  us  thirty  minutes,  while  his  townsmen, 
there  to  see  him  on  business,  were  compelled  to  wait.  He 
is  not  now  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  Years 
ago  I  called  on  another  superintendent — merely  a  complimen¬ 
tary  visit  with  my  friend.  While  we  were  chatting  with  this 
gentleman  a  boy  brought  in  a  card  and  we  made  ready  to  go. 
“  Don’t  go,”  he  said,  “  it  is  only  a  member  of  the  board,”  and 
he  talked  very  pleasantly  for  twenty  minutes  in  ,a  reminiscent 
way  and  the  member  of  the  board  waited.  The  next  year 
there  was  a  vacancy. 

In  another  city  a  parent  called  to  see  the  superintendent  about 
his  boy,  who  had  been  suspended.  Sitting  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  I  heard  the  conversation.  The  superintendent  was  angry 
and  did  not  and  would  not  allow  the  parent  to  tell  hxs  story, 
and  was  therefore  left  in  the  attitude  of  deciding  the 
case  without  hearing  the  evidence.  This  breach  was  never 
healed.  It  is  an  axiom  among  wise  administrators  that 
an  official  should  be  punctual  and  regular  in  his  attendance 
upon  his  office — that  he  should  see  people  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  at  his  office,  except  in  the  case  of  his  superior 
officer,  and  patrons  of  the  schools  prior  to  the  teachers.  It  is 
also  axiomatic  that  a  complaining  person  cares  more  to  have 
his  complaint  listened  to  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  than  he  does 
to  have  his  request  granted;  and  particularly  should  this  be 
the  attitude  when  the  administrator  is  going  to  decide  ad¬ 
versely  to  the  petitioner. 

I  have  known  an  official  to  be  stopped  on  the  street  by  an 
irate  parent,  who  formulated  a  complaint  against  some  par¬ 
ticular  teacher  or  some  particular  school.  The  superintendent 
immediately  took  the  attitude  of  a  personally  aggrieved  man, 
and  there  was  trouble  at  once.  A  pleasant  word  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  investigate  would  have  prevented  any  trouble. 
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There  is  not  one  complaint  in  a  thousand  which  comes  to  a 
superintendent  relative  to  weakness  in  the  schools  or  in  admin¬ 
istration,  which  is  in  any  sense  personal.  If  a  member  of  the 
hoard  introduces  a  resolution  to  investigate  certain  alleged 
abuses  or  attacks  the  administration  of  a  certain  school,  or  all 
of  the  schools,  even  if  it  is  personal,  why  not  resolutely  treat  it 
as  an  impersonal  matter? 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  attitude  toward  teacher  and  prin¬ 
cipals.  Necessarily  teachers  and  principals  will  not  look  upon 
many  cpiestions  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent;  friction  will  develop  between  them,  sharp  criticism, 
often  unwise  and  foolish,  will  emanate  from  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  relative  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or  that  policy  of  the  super¬ 
intendent.  Let  the  superintendent  bear  it  with  equanimity. 
He  may  thereby  get  a  point  of  view  which  he  would  not  other¬ 
wise  obtain.  He  should  welcome  a  certain  amount  of  friction. 
Out  of  discussion  and  conflict  comes  rational  progress.  If 
the  criticism  is  just,  he  can  retrace  his  steps;  if  unjust,  the 
right  will  prevail.  Just  such  friction  exists  in  every  large 
office,  in  every  great  mercantile  house,  and  in  every  great 
corporation.  It  exists  under  every  form  of  government  except 
a  despotism.  Above  all,  a  superintendent  should  not  so  de¬ 
mean  himself  as  to  talk  with  members  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  complaining  way  about  this  criticism.  When  it  is 
mentioned  to  him  he  should  minimize  its  importance.  - 

He  should  not  permit  his  associates  to  gossip  to  him  about 
other  asscxiates  and,  above  all,  he  should  refrain  from  gossip¬ 
ing  with  a  member  of  the  board  about  other  members  of  the 
board.  He  should  never  for  any  end  betray  the  confidence  of 
a  member  of  his  board,  and  should  decline  pleasantly  to  be  used 
to  gain  information,  by  reason  of  his  position,  which  might 
be  utilized  by  any  faction  of  the  board.  Thus  will  confidence 
in  him  be  maintained.  One  Saturday  afternoon  a  superin¬ 
tendent  in  one  of  our  large  cities  had  a  call  from  a  member 
of  his  board  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  that 
1)oard.  The  fight  was  a  particularly  bitter  one.  This  member 
showed  the  superintendent  a  list  of  votes  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  come  to  him.  The  superintendent  smiled  and  said :  “  If 
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you  get  all  those  votes  you  will  be  elected.”  “  Do  you 
believe  I  will  get  them?”  “I  doubt  it.  No;  I  cannot 
give  you  any  information.”  While  they  were  talking  the 
other  candidate  arrived  and  asked  similar  questions.  He 
received  similar  treatment.  And  neither  of  those  men 
ever  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  could  be  betrayed.  When 
they  passed  out  the  superintendent  told  me  of  the  occurrence  in 
a  most  tactful  manner,  leaving  me,  his  friend,  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  preference,  if  indeed  he  had  any  preference. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  listens  to  every 
crank  who  has  a  i)et  scheme  to  reform  the  world,  is  there  any 
reason  why  a  superintendent  of  schools  should  allow  himself 
to  seem  bored  and  be  disagreeable  when  some  citizen  or  some 
committee  from  a  woman’s  club  presents  some  impossil)le  re¬ 
form  to  him  ?  Can  he  not  say  that  he  has  little  confidence  in 
the  matter,  but  will  give  it  due  consideration  and  let  them 
know  of  his  views  later?  Is  it  wise  to  forget  to  answer  their 
petition  ? 

If  the  people  in  his  community  desire  the  ”  no  school  signal  ” 
to  be  given  when  it  is  threatening  rain,  should  the  superin¬ 
tendent  insist  that  he  will  not  give  the  signal  unless  the  storm 
is  really  severe?  If  the  people  believe  that,  during  inclem¬ 
ent  weather,  when  the  schoolhouse  is  opened  to  admit  the 
teachers  children  should  be  admitted,  should  the  superinten¬ 
dent  insist  ui)on  keeping  the  children  out  in  the  cold,  becau.se 
they  arrive  too  early?  If  a  parent  writes  a  note  to  the  teacher 
asking  that  her  child  be  excused  for  absence,  without  giving 
any  specific  reason,  is  it  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  to  attempt  to  educate  the  community  to  his  way  of  thinking 
on  the  note  question?  If  the  high  school  begins  its  session 
at  8  a.  m.,  and  that  has  been  accejUable  for  years,  is  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  change  the  plan  ?  If  the  teachers  have  l)een 
permitted  to  report  at  8.45  a.  m.,  is  it  worth  while  to  grapple 
with  this  great  evil  and  have  them  report  at  8.30  a.  m.  ? 
If  the  board  has  usually  allowed  the  Friday  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  as  a  holiday,  is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  show  the  petqde  how 
much  it  costs  to  have  this  extra  holiday  and  urge  that  the 
schools  be  opened  upon  that  day?  If  a  good  system  of  rejxirt 
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cards  and  blanks  has  been  in  use  for  a  series  of  years,  is  it 
wise  to  throw  them  all  aside  and  have  a  new  system  that  is 
strange  to  the  people  and  the  teachers  adopted  for  use?  Is 
it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  begin  to  tinker  with  the  course  of 
study  immediately  after  one  has  been  elected  superintendent? 
Is  it  wise  to  proceed  immediately  to  bring  about  changes  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  especially  those  which 
have  been  used  to  limit  the  power  of  one’s  predecessor? 
Is  it  wise  to  announce  one’s  policy  and  plans  to  the  board 
or  to  the  teachers  before  one  has  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  their  excellences 
and  their  defects?  Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  discover  sud¬ 
denly  that  a  number  of  teachers,  who  have  apparently  given 
satisfaction  for  years,  are  incompetent  and  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  make  places  for  others  who  have  proved  their  worth 
by  their  service  under  us  in  the  last  city  over  whose  schools 
we  presided? 

Then  there  are  the  local  papers:  one  is  friendly,  the  other 
unfriendly.  When  one  has  official  information  to  give  out, 
is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ignore  the  unfriendly  journal  ?  And 
should  the  superintendent  get  angry  when  he  cannot  control 
the  editorial  policy  of  either  of  these  papers?  Newspapers 
publish  criticisms  as  a  matter  of  news,  in  an  impersonal 
manner,  and  one  should  reconcile  himself  to  his  fate,  as 
a  public  official,  of  being  criticised  both  fairly  and  unfairly. 
Above  all,  never  deny  a  statement  of  a  personal  nature  made 
in  a  newspaper,  or  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  editor.  As 
a  rule,  when  misstatements  are  made  in  a  newspaper  it  is  on 
account  of  misinformation,  and  while  it  may  be  wise  person¬ 
ally  to  give  the  correct  statement  to  the  editor,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  him  to  publicly  admit  his  error. 

If  a  school  system  has  gotten  into  a  rut,  and  has  grown  into 
a  condition  where  there  are  no  teachers’  meetings,  is  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  new  superintendent  to  have  so  many 
meetings  after  school  that  the  teachers,  tired  and  over-anxious, 
feel  personally  aggrieved  at  their  frequency  and  length?  If 
thru  past  mismanagement,  or  hard  times,  a  community 
is  barely  able  to  appropriate  money  enough  to  carry  on  the 
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schools,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  urge  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens,  or  the  introduction  of  some  other  necessary  re¬ 
form  which  would  largely  increase  the  expense?  There  are 
times  when  every  household,  every  firm,  every  corporation, 
must  retrench  and  curtail  expense;  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  so  to  advise  his  board  that  they  may  reduce 
their  expenses  with  the  least  detriment  to  the  schools  ? 

And  if  this  is  granted,  should  he,  from  his  position,  not 
make  it  his  business,  if  possible,  to  point  out  to  his  board  the 
coming  storm  long  before  it  has  burst  upon  them  with  all  its 
fury? 

The  appointment  of  teachers — In  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
appointments  a  board  of  education  will  approve  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent.  In  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent, 
difference  of  opinion  arises. 

The  superintendent  knows  that  it  will  arise;  therefore,  he 
should  refrain  from  making  himself  an  active  partisan  for  his 
choice,  because  his  position  .is  both  judicial  and  executive.  He 
should  be  prepared  to  give  reasons  for  his  nomination  at  this 
time,  which  will  appeal  to  the  layman.  He  cannot  afford  to 
be  dogmatic  or  autocratic  at  this  stage,  because  this  attitude 
will  be  rightfully  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  He 
should,  if  possible,  fortify  himself  by  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  work  of  the  different  applicants  that  he  may  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  information  which  his  committee  cannot  have,  and  then 
show  this  committee  pleasantly  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  he 
has  in  his  nominations. 

When  it  comes  to  a  judgment  based  upon  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  candidate  a  member  of  the  board  is  as  apt  to 
be  right  as  the  superintendent.  When  the  choice  is  to  be 
based  upon  letters  of  recommendation,  members  of  the  board 
can  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  testimonials  almost 
as  well  as  the  superintendent.  The  average  superintendent, 
by  proper  presentation  of  his  case,  will  secure  the  nomination 
of  half  of  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent.  The  ten  per  cent, 
who  are  elected  without  the  superintendent’s  nomination  per¬ 
form  the  function  of  a  safety  valve.  If  such  teachers  do 
well  he  should  be  free  to  acknowledge  that  fact — it  will  con- 
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vince  him  that  he  is  not  infallible.  Should  they  fail,  he  should 
not  say,  “  I  told  you  so.”  The  fact  will  be  remembered  with¬ 
out  further  mention.  Where  is  the  superintendent  who  has 
not  nominated  teachers  for  positions  in  his  schools  and  had 
them  prove  failures  ? 

Dismissal  of  teachers — What  is  the  strength  of  the  whole 
corps  of  teachers?  How  many  very  excellent  teachers  are 
there  in  the  corps?  How  many  rank  from  average  to 
good?  How  many  fall  below  average?  In  a  specially 
favored  school  system  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  corps  of 
teachers  may  drop  into  the  first  class;  fifty  per  cent,  into 
the  second  class,  and  twenty  per  cent,  into  the  third  class. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  superintendent  to  attempt  to  develop  the 
teachers  in  the  second  class  so  that  they  will  rank  with  the  first, 
and  those  in  the  third  class  so  that  they  will  rank  with  the 
second.  If  this  duty  is  intelligently  performed,  three-fourths 
of  the  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  third  class  will  be  helped  to  such 
a  degree  that  their  work  will  pass  inspection.  The  re¬ 
mainder  should  be  eliminated.  Xo  lasting  success  in  such 
an  enterprise  can  be  e.xpected  if  one  waits  until  the  end  of  the 
year  and  then  suddenly  by  force  or  innuendo  attempts  to  carry 
such  an  order  thru  the  board  of  education.  One  such  victory 
means  lasting  defeat  in  the  time  to  come.  Certain  and  con¬ 
tinued  success  can  be  achieved  only  by  following  rational  and 
intelligent  methods. 

First,  the  teacher  herself  must  be  made  acquainted  with  her 
shortcomings  and  have  proposed  to  her  the  remedies.  She 
should  be  visited  again  and  again  to  see  that  these  remedies 
are  intelligently  and  faithfully  applied.  The  principal  should 
be  fully  conversant  with  what  is  going  on.  If  these  efforts 
fail,  by  the  middle  of  the  year  the  proper  committee,  or  member 
of  the  board,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
as  well  as  the  methods  which  have  been  taken  to  hel])  her. 
This  should  be  conveyed  to  the  proper  authorities  without  any 
trace  of  feeling  and  not  at  all  as  a  statement  of  fact.  It  should 
be  an  expression  of  opinion.  “  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  such  a  teacher.”  “  It  seems  to  me  to  be  far  below 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.”  “  Won't  you  drop  in  to  that 
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room  some  time  soon  and  see  how  it  impresses  you  in  this  re¬ 
gard  or  that?  ”  The  member  may  or  may  not  go;  he  may  or 
may  not  be  convinced;  but  the  official  has  put  himself  upon 
a  solid  basis.  If  matters  still  continue  to  go  badly,  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  the  teachers’  committee,  if  there  is 
such  a  committee,  should  have  a  detailed  report  upon  these 
cases  and  the  teacher  be  formally  notified  that  her  work  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  I  know  a  superintendent,  who  himself  sends  out 
a  notice  to  the  weak  teacher  which  states  that  “  I  am  anxious 
to  recommend  you  for  re-appointment,  but  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  such  action  unless  your  work  materially  improves.”  If 
her  work  does  not  improve,  the  superintendent  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  her  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  large  majority  of 
instances  the  teacher  will  not  be  re-elected.  In  a  minority  of 
cases  she  will  secure  election,  but  in  such  a  case  the  lx)ard  of 
education  assume  the  responsibility  and  the  superintendent 
as  their  executive  officer  is  absolved  from  that  responsibility. 
His  dignity  has  not  been  wounded,  his  power  has  not  been 
shaken,  and  he  should  not  allow  himself  for  a  moment  to  feel 
affronted  by  such  action.  He  should  tell  the  teacher  frankly 
that  he  has  no  feeling  against  her,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  have 
her,  in  her  work,  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  prejudice  which  she 
thinks  he  has  against  her,  and  that  they  will  work  together  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  And  he  should  not  complain 
to  members  of  the  board  about  their  action,  or  be  petulant 
about  it,  or  act  as  if  some  great  calamity  had  overtaken  the 
schools  and  him.  Such  incidents  happen  in  all  business. 
Every  day  some  locomotive  engineer  is  discharged  by  a  di¬ 
vision  superintendent  and  reinstated  by  some  superior  officer. 
It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  in  mercantile  life  that  the  manager 
wants  to  discharge  some  clerk  who  has  outlived  his  usefulness, 
but  the  owners  of  the  property  decline  to  sanction  such  an  act, 
often  on  sentimental  grounds.  The  purchasing  agent  of  a  great 
railroad  company  is  notoriously  incompetent;  the  manager  has 
tried  again  and  again  to  remove  him,  but  he  is  the  uncle  of  the 
president  and  largest  stockholder  in  the  company,  and  he  re¬ 
mains.  Can  one  expect  the  millennium  to  come  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  school  affairs  before  it  manifests  its  presence  in 
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the  management  of  firms  and  corporations?  Can  human  na¬ 
ture  be  changed  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  any  more 
than  in  private  commercial  matters  ? 

Poor  teachers  we  shall  always  have  with  us.  Make  them 
better.  It  is  the  same  with  the  world.  Ask  any  business  man 
if  he  is  thoroly  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  all  his  employees 
and  he  will  look  at  you  in  amazement.  Why,  then,  does  he  not 
get  rid  of  them  ?  Because  he  does  not  know  where  to  find  men 
and  women  who  are  certainly  better  and  because,  strange  to 
say,  of  sentimental  considerations. 

Changes  in  text-books — In  the  best  schools  changes  in  text¬ 
books  are  infrequent.  In  a  measure  school  management  is 
excellent  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  changes  in  text¬ 
books  occurring  in  a  series  of  years. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  school  manager  who 
places  his  reliance  upon  accessories  to  good  teaching,  such  as 
text-books,  charts,  and  appliances,  is  living  in  a  fog  and  his 
horizon  is  very  close  to  him.  He  does  not  have  a  clear  vision 
of  the  problem  whose  solution  he  seeks. 

But  there  are  times  when  changes  are  advisable.  The  super¬ 
intendent  himself  should  never  change  text-books.  He  should 
see  that  new  text-books  which  come  to  him  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  associate  teachers,  and  he  should  encourage  his 
associates  to  come  to  him  with  their  opinions  of  this  book  in  use 
or  that  book  which  they  would  like  to  use.  He  should  watch 
teachers’  private  opinion  crystallize  into  public  opinion  and  as 
it  crystallizes  he  should  informally  mention  to  members  of  his 
board  the  facts  about  this  impression  that  he  has  derived  from 
the  teachers.  But  he  himself  should  have  no  opinion  as  yet. 
He  does  not  know  as  yet  whether  a  change  is  advisable.  He 
does  not  know  as  yet  whether  the  change  would  be  wise — 
whether  any  of  the  proposed  text-books  that  are  before  him 
would  subserve  the  purpose  that  the  teachers  anxious  for  some 
change  have  in  view.  But  teachers  may  become  more  and 
more  clamorous  and  the  need  for  a  change  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  superintendent  should  then  seek  definite 
criticism  of  the  book  in  use  and  definite  aims  that  are  to  be 
sought  for,  in  the  book  which  is  desired.  He  will  then  be  in 
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a  position  to  affirm  or  negate  the  necessity  for  a  change.  If 
his  decision  be  affirmative  he  must,  if  he  does  his  duty,  examine 
'all  the  latest  publications  upon  the  subject  in  question.  It  is 
peculiarly  weakening  to  a  superintendent’s  influence  with  his 
committee,  when  he  is  strenuously  urging  a  change  in  text¬ 
books,  to  have  to  admit  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  some  of 
the  latest  and  most  popular  books.  He  should  satisfy  himself 
first  of  the  character  of  the  principal  text-books  on  this  subject 
— as  to  their  accuracy,  method  of  treatment,  and  mechanical 
features.  He  should  be  able  to  point  out  their  excellence  and 
their  weakness.  He  should  then  satisfy  himself  that  this 
book  or  that  book  is  teachable  for  a  corps  of  teachers  no 
stronger  than  that  under  his  charge.  The  last  is  a  very 
important  consideration. 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  these  questions  he  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  preferably  the  whole 
committee,  to  the  prevalence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  have  a  change 'in  the  text-book  now  in  use,  and 
ask  for  a  reference  of  the  question  to  the  proper  sub-committee. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  committee  he  should  present  to  them 
a  history  of  the  development  of  this  desire  for  a  change  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  together  with  their  reasons  for  this  desire, 
and  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  on  the  subject.  He 
should  l)e  prepared  to  give  definite  and  explicit  reasons  for  his 
conclusions.  His  attitude  should  not  be  dogmatic  here.  Just 
as  able  men  as  he  would  not  for  a  moment  indorse  the  book 
that  he  recommends.  Perhaps  the  same  evening  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  wise,  able,  scholarly,  is  in  an  adjoining  town  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  same  book  be  displaced  and  some  other  book 
adopted.  Perhaps  in  a  year  the  Ixiok  which  he  is  recommend¬ 
ing  extravagantly  may  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  one 
now  in  use. 

Hence  his  judgment  cannot  be  absolute,  it  must  be  relative 
— to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  belief.  His  attitude  should 
be  that  of  an  able  lawyer  to  whom  one  goes  for  an  advice  upon 
a  question  of  law;  or  comparable  with  that  of  an  able  physician 
who  is  called  upon  for  an  opinion  relative  to  the  trouble  which 
afflicts  a  patient ;  or  an  engineer  who  is  consulted  relative  to  the 
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best  plan  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  a  city  where  there  is  no 
river  into  which  the  sewage  can  be  drained. 

Why  should  superintendents  and  preachers  be  expected, 
alone  of  men,  to  be  removed  from  the  possibility  of  an  error  of 
judgment? 

If  the  superintendent,  following  some  such  course,  expresses 
his  belief  that,  on  the  whole,  the  interests  of  the  school  will  be 
advanced  by  making  the  change  in  question,  he  will  have 
his  advice  followed  in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  But  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  not;  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  board  of  education  in  whose  hands  people  have  placed 
the  caring  for  these  schools.  The  superintendent  should  not 
have  any  feeling  over  his  failure  to  secure  this  change.  The 
probabilities  are  that  it  is  his  own  fault  because  he  was  not  able 
to  convince  his  committee  that  the  advantages  of  the  change 
were  commensurate  with  the  trouble  and  expense — other  peo¬ 
ple  have  their  troubles,  too.  A  bookkeeper  asked  his  employer 
to  purchase  an  “  adding  machine  ”  for  the  use  of  the  office. 
The  employer  considered  the  matter  and  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  cost  of  the  machine  was  greater  than  the  saving 
in  time  that  he  would  gain.  A  railway  manager  wanted  to 
build  a  siding  three  thousand  feet  in  length  upon  a  part  of  his 
line.  The  finance  committee,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
refer  his  request,  thought  that  they  did  not  need  it  and  declined 
to  approve.  Another  railway  manager  wanted  four  hundred 
new  freight  cars.  The  finance  committee,  upon  investigation, 
found  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  were  a 
large  number  of  empty  cars  scattered  on  various  sidings  over 
the  line  of  road.  They  suggested  a  greater  effort  to  use  these 
cars  already  in  hand  and  decline  to  grant  the  request.  The 
manager  of  a  publishing  house  recommended  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  force  be  employed  to  increase  its  sales  in  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict.  The  owners  of  the  property  could  not  see  that  there  was 
much  prospect  for  increased  sales  in  that  territory  and  declined 
to  permit  such  action.  Now  these  men  did  not  get  angry  and 
feel  that  they  were  terribly  aggrieved  and  that  they  no  longer 
had  any  influence  and  ought  to  resign.  They  were  used  to 
having  their  requests  edited  by  their  superior  officers  and. 
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while  feeling  that  the  emergency  demanded  some  action,  went 
cheerfully  at  work  to  do  the  best  they  could.  And  strange  to 
say,  in  some  instances  they  found  that  they  did  not  really  need 
what  they  thought  they  needed. 

Criticism  of  principals  and  teachers — Such  criticism  should 
never  be  general,  but  always  specific,  and  always  accompanied 
by  a  suggestion  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  And  when 
this  correction  is  made  by  the  teacher  commendation  for  the 
effort  should  be  given,  even  if  other  conditions  are  worse  than 
on  the  preceding  visit.  These  criticisms,  or  mention  of  them, 
should  not  in  the  early  stages  of  effort  be  repeated  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  and  certainly  not  to  other  teachers.  There 
are  times,  too,  when  a  good  superintendent,  like  a  wise  parent, 
should  be  both  blind  and  deaf. 

There  are  estimable  superintendents  who  imagine  that  they 
must  find  fault  with  something  at  every  visit  to  a  school  build¬ 
ing.  Their  teachers’  meetings  degenerate  into  scolding  meet¬ 
ings  where  faults  are  paraded  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to 
lessen  the  probability  of  bettering  the  work,  and  greatly  to 
weaken  the  morale  of  a  corps  of  teachers. 

Properly  conducted  teachers’  meetings  are  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  the  manager  of  a  system  of  schools.  But  they 
should  not  be  called  except  for  cause,  and  the  time  should  not 
be  taken  up  with  readings  from  the  course  of  study,  or  many 
desultory  ’  remarks  upon  the  discipline  in  the  schools,  or  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  punctuality  and 
regularity.  Neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
a  debating  scxriety  where  the  participators  draw  upon  their 
imagination  for  their  facts  and  their  memory  for  their 
reasoning. 

Unless  a  superintendent  is  a  practical  teacher,  a  thinker,  and 
an  orator  he  cannot  hope  to  take  up  three-fourths  of  the  time 
allotted  for  the  meeting  without  greatly  wearying  his  audi¬ 
ence.  There  are  superintendents,  too,  who  suddenly  call  a 
meeting  of  their  teachers  with  a  scant  twenty-four  hours’  notice 
and  fail  to  realize  that  there  are  teachers  who,  by  reason  of 
previous  etigagements,  must  make  either  the  superintendent  or 
themselves  very  uncomfortable.  Usually  this  meeting  is  so 
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important  that  only  death  would  be  a  valid  excuse  for  a  teacher 
failing  to  attend.  Happy  the  superintendent  who  can  hold 
such  a  meeting  often  and  still  retain  the  confidence  of  his 
teachers  in  his  discretion  and  judgment. 

Special  teachers — Conflicts  of  special  teachers  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  teacher  growing  out  of  undue  pressure,  irregular  visits, 
overlapping  of  recitations,  and  an  undue  exercise  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  a  supervisor  are  a  prolific  source  of  trouble  to  the 
superintendent.  The  special  teacher  should  be  regarded  as  an 
assistant  to  the  superintendent,  specially  assigned  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  particular  branch.  She  should  not  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
periment  upon  the  schools  without  first  submitting  her  plans 
to  and  gaining  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  She  should 
have  a  definite  program  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  schools. 
The  length  of  recitation  in  the  special  branch  should  be  fixed. 
And  when  the  special  teacher  desires  to  have  a  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  that  meeting  should  always  be  called  by  the  superintendent. 

I  have  known  many  serious  petty  troubles  arise  where  man¬ 
agement  of  the  special  teachers  was  loose  and  ill-defined. 

Board  meetings — As  a  rule  the  superintendent  should  give 
advice  when  it  is  asked  and  very  rarely  volunteer  suggestions. 
Above  all  he  should  not  do  this  second-hand — by  whisper¬ 
ing  to  some  friend  or  supporter  in  the  board. 

His  communications  to  the  board  should  be  handed  to  the 
secretary  and  read  as  are  other  official  communications.  They 
should  not  be  fathered  by  any  individual  or  by  any  faction  in 
the  board.  As  a  rule,  action  should  not  be  asked  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  when  the  matter  is  introduced,  because  very  few  questions 
can  be  rightly  understood  by  any  body  of  men  until  they  have 
had  time  to  reflect  upon  them.  A  superintendent  is  always  in 
great  danger  when  a  board  of  education  will  adopt  any  recom¬ 
mendation  that  he  makes  simply  because  the  superintendent 
approves.  They  will  be  just  as  ready  at  some  future  time  to 
act  just  as  hastily  against  him. 

He  should  always  endeavor  on  every  question  involving  his 
department  to  secure  thoughtful,  earnest  consideration.  Such 
a  habit  in  a  board  of  education  is  a  bulwark  against  all  attacks 
upon  the  schools. 
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When  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  on  any  subject  asked  for 
in  a  board  meeting  the  superintendent  should  not  rush  into  the 
breach  thoughtlessly.  He  should  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
request  of  an  individual  member  of  the  board,  but  wait  until 
the  chairman  has  repeated  the  member’s  request  or  until  it 
comes  to  him  collectively  in  a  semi-official  manner. 

It  is  important  here  that  he  should  give  his  opinion  pleas¬ 
antly  and,  if  it  is  not  a  question  of  fact,  in  a  manner  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  a  dogmatic  statement  as  possible.  He  should  not 
be  afraid  to  say  “  I  do  not  know,”  if  he  does  not  know.  He 
should  not  color  his  reply  in  any  degree  by  the  personal  opinion 
of  the  man  who  asks  the  question.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for 
a  member  of  a  board  of  education  to  become  an  enemy  because 
of  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  superintendent  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  matter.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  take  issue  with 
the  superintendent  and  combat  that  opinion.  But  if  the  super¬ 
intendent  attempts  to  log-roll  his  side  of  the  matter  thru  the 
board  that  is  quite  another  thing,  and  the  large  majority  of 
members  will  become  justly  angry  at  such  action. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  not  escaped 
severe  censure  when,  at  rare  intervals,  he  has  e.xerted  pressure 
upon  Congress  and  influenced  legislation  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  passed.  In  this  country  every  man  is  a  sovereign, 
but  a  sovereign  cannot  take  “  tips.”  So  with  a  superintendent ; 
he  can  never  afford  to  ask  a  member  of  his  board  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him,  for  a  teacher,  or  for  schools  as  a  favor.  If 
a  superintendent  maintains  a  worthy  position  in  this  matter  the 
members  of  his  board  will  not  come  to  him  to  ask  for  favors. 

If  a  superintendent  recommends  a  teacher  for  promotion,  he 
should  not  allow  that  teacher  to  thank  him  for  what  he  did. 
It  was  not  a  favor,  but  a  right,  and  the  teacher  is  indebted  to 
himself  for  being  qualified,  not  to  the  superintendent. 

A  superintendent  should  not  meddle  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  nomination  or  election  of  members  of  the  lx)ard  of 
education.  Success  at  this  game  of  politics  means  near  and 
certain  failure  with  loss  of  self-respect.  He  can  vote  as  he 
pleases,  but  the  wise  man  at  the  polls  in  any  contest  does  not 
tell  his  wife  nor  his  cousins  nor  his  aunts  how  he  voted. 
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Neither  should  he  give  advice  to  his  teachers  or  friends  how 
to  vote — no  matter  what  the  contest  may  be.  It  is  neither 
seemly  nor  proper  and,  if  questioned  closely,  one  can  always 
say  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  citizen  to  decide,  keeping  in  his 
mind  what  is  best  for  the  school.  If  this  were  not  wise  it  is 
certain  that  the  schoolmaster  cannot  compete  with  the  poli¬ 
tician  successfully.  And  great  wrongs  have  always  sought 
to  justify  themselves  with  the  maxim  that  “  The  end  justifies 
the  means.” 

The  superintendent,  too,  may  have  a  clearly  defined  opinion 
that  the  site  for  a  new  school  building  should  be  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  certain  streets  and  not  upon  the  northwest  or 
southeast  corner.  He  may,  too,  have  impressions  as  to  which 
patent  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  the  best  for  this 
new  building.  But  he  cannot  demonstrate  the  validity  of  his 
opinion  upon  such  questions  with  success.  Therefore  he  should 
let  the  board  of  education  settle  those  momentous  questions 
and  not  allow  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  attitude  of  favoring 
this  or  that  speculator,  this  or  that  manufacturer. 

It  is  within  his  province  to  advise  his  board  as  to  the  general 
location  of  a  school  building  so  that  it  will  best  subserve  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

It  is  within  his  province  to  indicate  what  in  his  judgment 
should  be  the  capacity  of  this  school  building.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  great  moment  to  him  whether  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  styles  of  school  furniture  be  purchased,  or  from  what 
quarry  the  slate  for  blackboards  shall  come. 

The  superintendent  should  be  chary  of  his  promises.  He 
should  say  to  each  applicant  for  a  position,  “If  you  are  the 
best  fitted  for  this  position,  in  my  judgment,  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  ready  to  act,  I  will  nominate  you.”  He  should  never 
threaten  a  teacher,  never  tell  her  he  would  dismiss  her  or  op¬ 
pose  her  election.  It  might  be  the  l)est  thing  for  the  schools 
to  do  what  he  said  he  would  not  do,  and  he  need  not  cross 
that  river  until  he  comes  to  the  bridge. 

The  superintendent  of  one  of  our  large  cities  recently  de¬ 
clined  to  certificate  a  very  able  young  woman  because  she  had 
written  an  article  on  the  kindergarten  which  did  not  meet  the 
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approbation  of  the  superintendent.  He  is  an  able  man  and 
soon  saw  the  absurdity  of  his  position. 

There  are  times  when  an  unworthy  or  less  worthy  teacher 
may  be  using  political  influence  to  secure  a  position  for  which 
the  superintendent  has  nominated  a  more  worthy  teacher.  This 
is  a  very  aggravating  situation,  but  it  cannot  be  remedied  by 
the  lobbying  of  the  superintendent  nor  by  the  use  of  political 
influence  on  the  other  side. 

When  a  superintendent  takes  charge  of  a  school  system,  too, 
he  too  frequently  thinks  that  he  should  conciliate  those  who  did 
not  vote  for  him — in  other  words,  attempt  to  prove  to  his 
enemies  that  they  were  mistaken.  This  is  always  a  severe 
reflection  upon  a  man’s  discretion  and  judgment.  And  when 
it  succeeds  it  has  the  tendency  to  alienate  one’s  former  friends. 
A  superintendent  should  never  allow  himself  to  distinguish 
officially  between  those  who  supported  him  and  those  who  did 
not.  Popularity  never  comes  to  him  who  seeks  it;  it  is  an 
elusive  phantom  which  follows  him  only  who  does  his  duty 
and  performs  the  functions  devolving  upon  him  in  a  credita¬ 
ble  manner.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  popularity  apart 
from  the  personal  element  in  a  man  which,  however,  cannot 
be  acquired  and  cannot  be  consciously  heightened. 

When  a  sub-committee  takes  action  against  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent,  informatit)n  of  this  action  should 
not  “  leak  out  ”  thru  him.  Neither  should  he  lobby  against 
the  adoption  of  this  report.  He  should,  however,  hold  him¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  e.xpress  his  conviction  upon  the  matter 
when  asked  by  the  board. 

It  shoukl  never  be  forgotten  that  men  on  lx)ards  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  boards  of  finance,  etc.,  no  longer  care  whether  an 
executive  officer  agrees  with  them  or  not,  so  far  as  personal 
feeling  is  concerned.  They  do  object  to  any  unfair  efforts  on 
his  part  to  carry  into  effect  his  views;  they  reserve  such  use 
or  abuse  of  power  for  themselves.  There  isn’t  a  month  in  the 
year  when  the  board  of  control  of  a  great  corporation  or  firm 
does  not  vote  down  a  recommendation  of  their  manager.  And 
they  are  just  as  stupid  at  times  in  their  action  as  members  of 
boards  of  education.  It  always  has  been  so  and  it  always  will 
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be  so.  The  diflference  between  the  attitude  of  the  manager  in 
private  life  and  the  manager  of  a  school  system,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  very  pronounced.  But  there  are  few  corpora¬ 
tions  or  firms  which  would  not  instantly  accept  the  resignation 
of  a  manager  if  he  showed  petulance  or  irritation,  or  if  he  gave 
the  board  its  choice  of  alternatives — i.  c.,  Either  pass  my  re¬ 
quest  or  accept  my  resignation. 

Where  a  manager  has  great  power  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  board  of  education  he  should  be  cautious  about  the  exercise 
of  that  power. 

It  is  very  easy,  when  the  superintendent  has  power  to  order 
supplies,  printing,  and  to  incur  other  expenses,  for  him  to 
grow  careless  and  extravagant.  It  is  very  easy  for  him  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  with  the  chairman  of  the  proper  com¬ 
mittee  and  secure  his  approval  before  acting.  It  may  seem  a 
little  matter  to  him  when  he  wants  to  hire  a  hall,  have  some 
printing  done,  to  make  a  commotion  about  a  little  stretch  of 
authority.'  But  within  this  year  just  such  an  abuse  of  power 
vested  in  a  man  was  the  basis  for  the  movement  which  caused 
his  undoing.  A  wise  public  official  is  he  who  can  show  a 
voucher  for  every  transaction  of  a  financial  character  and  ex¬ 
plicit  authority  for  every  act  outside  of  routine,  and  whose 
affairs  and  acts  as  an  official  are  always  open  to  investigation. 
Any  public  official  is  taking  unnecessary  chances  when  he  can¬ 
not  at  any  time  welcome  an  investigation  with  confidence  that 
it  will  disclose  only  wise  use  of  power. 

Tho  somewhat  prolix,  I  trust  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
clear  what  I  mean  by  the  minor  troubles  in  the  administration 
of  school  affairs.  These  are  matters,  too,  which  render  dif¬ 
ficult  and  trying  the  management  of  any  firm  or  corporation. 
That  any  man  can  successfully  handle  all  of  these  multifarious 
details  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  it  should  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  manager  will  attempt  to  solve  them  from  a  wise 
standpoint.  Then  employers,  whether  public  or  private,  will 
have  respect  for  the  effort  and  not  be  extreme  in  their  idea  of 
punishment  for  failure. 

I  have  seen  each  one  of  these  comparatively  petty  things 
work  the  undoing  of  a  superintendent,  and  it  does  seem  to  a 
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layman  that  inability  to  grapple  with  the  everyday  simple  prob¬ 
lems  of  administration  is  more  largely  responsible  for  failure 
than  conflict  upon  great  principles  between  a  superintendent 
and  his  board  of  education.  As  these  are  difficulties  incident 
to  all  business  they  cannot  be  cured  by  legislation.  The 
direction  reform  should  take  should  not  be  that  of  making  an 
officer  immune  from  the  effect  of  these  errors,  but  rather  in 
the  direction  of  distributing  the  errors  over  a  greater  surface 
and  therefore  sharing  them  with  the  members  of  his  board. 
But  this,  as  Kipling  would  say,  is  another  story. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


Boston,  Mass. 


IV 


A  NEW  REVIVAL 

Do  tlie  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers  of  our  land 
realize  the  profound  significance  of  the  change  now  taking 
place  in  our  secondary  education?  Do  they  also  realize  that 
the  change  is  not  caused  by  external  advice  or  compulsion,  but 
is  being  brought  about  spontaneously  by  silent  forces  of  great 
energy,  working  over  the  country  generally,  affecting  the  inner 
scholastic  life,  shaping  the  substance  and  spirit  of  instruction 
probably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  above  all,  do  they  fully 
realize  that  this  notable  occurrence,  alike  radical  and  con¬ 
servative  in  its  effects,  is  of  a  very  hopeful  and  reassuring 
character  ? 

No  doubt  many  do  see  these  facts  and  see  them  with  clear¬ 
ness,  tho  there  has  been  much  dust  and  noise  of  discussion, 
enough  to  cloud  the  vision  and  dull  the  hearing  of  anyone. 
The  almost  endless  series  of  committees,  designated  by  nu¬ 
merical  titles,  the  conferences  of  local,  provincial,  and  even 
national  importance,  and  the  discussions  and  reports  printed  in 
bewildering  abundance  of  late,  have  done  vast  good,  no  doubt, 
and  will  do  more.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  these  agencies  which 
have  wrought  the  change.  Their  value,  so  far  as  they  have 
value,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  having  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  prevailing  unrest,  they  are  discerning  what  the  change  is 
and  what  organic  form  it  is  tending  to  assume;  thus  helping 
high  schools  and  academies  to  range  themselves  along  the  lines 
of  the  new  system  which  is  emerging. 

The  obvious  cause  of  the  change  is  twofold ;  first,  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  increase  in  enrollment  of  pupils  and,  second,  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  lack  of  sound  educational  character  in  many 
school  programs  of  study.  As  for  the  first  cause,  little  need 
be  said  beyond  citing  the  statistics  for  the  eight  years  reported 
since  the  opening  of  this  decade.  In  the  school  year  1889-90 
our  secondary  schools  enrolled  297.894  pupils.  In  1897-98 
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the  enrollment  had  risen  to  554,814, — a  gain  of  eighty-six  per 
cent., — a  rate  that  means  doubling  in  ten  years,  and  that  also 
means  a  growth  four  or  five  times  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of 
increase  in  population.  This  huge  gain,  for  so  it  may  be 
called  without  exaggeration,  was  found  to  be  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  It  was  most  marked  in  the  Middle  West  in  connection 
with  the  public  high  schools,  and  least  marked  in  the  private 
Eastern  academies.  Nevertheless,  the  gain  is  not  localized  or 
sporadic,  but  national.  Such  a  widely  diffused  increase  has 
naturally  compelled  attention  to  the  problem  of  organizing  the 
resources  of  the  secondary  schools  in  order  to  cope  successfully 
with  this  increasing  host  of  pupils.  And  this  brings  us  at 
once  to  the  second  cause  of  the  change  now  in  progress,  namely, 
dissatisfaction  with  former  school  programs  of  study.  There 
were  too  many  studies  crowded  into  tl>e  program.  Congestion 
had  followed  attempted  condensation.  It  was  becoming  hard 
to  find  time  to  teach  any  subject  in  the  free  and  ample  way 
which  alone  gives  permanent  satisfaction.  It  was  likewise 
found  impossible  to  boil  down  the  essence  of  studies  into  small 
volume  and  then  administer  the  concentrated  extract  as  daily 
scholastic  food  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone,  whether 
scholar,  teacher,  or  parent.  There  was  nothing  else  left  to 
do,  when  the  studies  were  thus  deprived  of  the  space  they 
needed,  than  to  teach  the  program  in  bare  outline,  or 
superficially,  or  sometimes  in  fragments.  An  ill-related  smat¬ 
tering  of  many  things  instead  of  a  full  and  gratifying  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  few  things  of  the  most  worth — this  is  the  evil  against 
which  sound  teachers  had  been  protesting  for  years  and  too 
often  protesting  in  vain. 

It  was  inevitable  this  evil  should  afflict  the  schools  for  a 
time.  The  multiplication  of  studies,  due  to  the  general  advance 
of  knowledge,  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  School  programs 
did  not  indeed  attempt  to  embrace  the  omne  scibile,  but  they 
tried  to  embrace  almost  all  that  was  teachable.  And  this,  tho 
the  laws  of  nature  stood  in  the  way,  unobserved  because 
invisible  to  those  who  could  see  nothing  except  programs 
crowded  with  as  many  studies  as  could  be  got  in.  Of 
course  the  list  of  teachable  studies  might  be  lengthened 
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indefinitely  with  the  extension  of  modern  knowledge.  But  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  quantity  of  the  pupils’  working  power 
exhibited  no  such  coefficient  of  elasticity.  These  remained  as 
obstinate  constants  in  the  problem,  and  against  them  school 
programs  rebelled  in  vain.  And  since  in  the  long  run  it  was 
bound  to  appear  that  the  program  should  be  made  for  the 
pupil,  rather  than  the  pupil  for  the  program,  attention  began  to 
be  centered  in  the  making  of  a  program  or  programs  that 
should  serve  to  furnish  pupils  with  the  knowledge  that  should 
be  of  most  worth,  rather  than  with  an  assortment  of  samples. 
In  other  words  American  opinion  is  moving  steadily,  and  we 
think  at  last  irresistibly,  toward  the  sound  elementary  and 
elemental  conviction  that  the  best  thing  for  the  mass  of  pupils 
in  secondary  schools  is  a  program  consisting  of  a  few  well- 
related  studies  of  central  importance,  instead  of  a  miscellany. 

Thus  the  two  causes  combine  in  one.  The  unprecedented 
increase  of  enrollment  has  been  able  to  compel  attention  to 
what  the  best  teachers  all  along  were  wanting,  but  could  not 
effect  unaided.  It  is,  in  fact,  compellihg  a  general  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  courses  of  study  on  the  lines  of  selection  and  structural 
combination. 

Courses  of  study!  A  dry  enough  subject  to  most,  and 
somewhat  analogous  as  interesting  reading  to  the  details  of 
a  tariff  bill  or  an  arid  psychological  novel.  But  not  so  dry, 
when  we  are  affected  practically.  And  so  it  happens  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  multitude  of  scholars  in  our  secondary 
schools  is  literally  “  bringing  home  ”  the  importance  of  the 
program  of  studies,  not  only  to  more  teachers,  but  to  more 
parents  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
it  was  the  request  of  parents  in  the  city  of  Chicago  which 
enabled  thousands  of  children  to  begin  Latin  earlier  than  the 
regular  high-school  course.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  present  awakening  of  interest  centers  itself  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  programs.  For  if  our  programs  are  to  have  rational 
meaning  they  ought  to  be  something  more  than  awkward  dis¬ 
tributions  of  the  disjointed  parts  of  school  study.  They  ought 
to  mean  nothing  less  than  the  closest  attainable  conformity  to 
a  sound  theory  of  education.  If  this  is  not  what  they  are 
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designed  to  embody,  what  valuable  use  do  they  serve?  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  genuinely  educational  use. 


What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  How  shall  it  lie  co¬ 
ordinated  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results  ?  These  are  the  old 
and  cardinal  questions  in  a  school  program  and  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  education  of  everyone.  In  the  sphere  of  the  secondary 
education  a  right  answer  to  the  first  question  determines  what 
studies  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  a  right  answer  to  the  second 
question  determines  the  arrangement  of  the  school  program  or 
programs.  And  in  adult  life  the  answer  given  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  settles  every  man’s  intellectual  fate.  School  questions 
have  a  very  serious  aspect  after  all.  If  only  the  strong  prac¬ 
tical  sense  of  American  parents  could  be  supplemented  by  a 
little  theoretical  appreciation  of  the  life-long  importance  of 
what  their  children  study  as  well  as  how  they  do  it,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  school  studies  would  be  made  much  easier. 

So  then  the  change,  sui)erficially  observed,  is  a  change  in 
programs.  But  what  sort  of  a  change?  Is  it  another  patch¬ 
ing  or  revisional  makeshift?  Neither  of  these,  or  it  would 
merit  little  notice.  It  has  a  radical  look.  The  old  school  pro¬ 
grams  are  passing  away,  bit  by  bit.  The  many  ’ologies  that 
have  encumbered  the  course  are  being  swept  out.  The  day 
of  many  simultaneous  studies  is  passing  away.  But  the 
radicalism  of  the  change  is  only  on  the  surface.  True, 
it  is  cutting  away  excrescences,  root  and  branch.  Yet 
the  trend  of  the  movement  is  conservative.  Not  conservative 
in  the  sense  of  rehabilitating  a  state  of  things  that  once  existed, 
but  in  the  sense  that  our  secondary  education  is  spontaneously 
tending  to  organize  itself  according  to  a  tried  historical  princi¬ 
ple.  What  is  that  principle?  It  is  that  the  best  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  is  represented  in  a  scheme  which  consists  of  a  few  central 
studies.  Whether  or  no  there  are  several  types  of  “  liest  ”  is 
not  the  question  here.  But  the  essential  idea  is  that  no  type 
of  secondary  education  is  excellent  unless  it  secures  training  in 
the  leading  categories  of  knowledge  and  secures  it  by  means  of 
those  studies  which  experience  has  tested  and  found  best  fitted 
to  achieve  this  result.  Of  course  this  is  only  saying  again  the 
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ABC,  saying  what  Germany,  France,  and  England  have  been 
saying  to  ns  for  generations,  and  saying  what  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  teaching  us,  tho  in  an  imperfect  degree  and  with 
much  waste  and  loss. 

Is  there  sufficient  evidence,  then,  that  this  trend  of  things  is 
becoming  strongly  marked  among  us  ?  Is  attention  being  more 
and  more  concentrated  on  a  few  well-related  leading  studies, 
studies  which  have  been  important  in  the  best  modern  educa¬ 
tion?  Let  us  see.  If  we  turn  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  this 
paper  and  take  out  all  the  secondary  studies  for  which  statistics 
are  available  from  1889-90  to  1897-98  and  set  them  down  in 
a  column  according  to  their  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  of 
pupils,  we  shall  find  the  figures  and  percentages  of  increase  to 
be  as  follows : 


Studies 

Enrollment  in  ! 

1889-QO 

Enrollment  in  j 

1897-98  j 

Percentaoe 

OF  Increase 

I.  Latin . 

100,144 

274,293  i 

174 

2.  History  (except  U.  S.). . . 

82,909 

209,034 

152 

3.  Geometry . 

59-781 

147.515 

147 

4.  Algebra . 

127.397 

306,755 

141 

5.  German . 

34.208 

78.994 

131 

6.  French . 

28,032 

58,165 

107 

7.  Greek . 

12,869 

1  24,994 

94 

8.  Physics . 

63,644 

1  113,650 

79 

9.  Chemistry . 

28,665 

47.448 

65 

The  importance  of  the  figures  is  the  more  evident  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  from  297,894  in  1889-90  to  554,814  in  1897-98  is  86 
per  cent.  But  certain  studies  are  growing  faster  than  this; 
some  of  them  much  faster.  Latin,  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
heads  the  list  with  its  literally  enormous  gain  of  174  per  cent., 
a  rate  fully  double  the  86  per  cent,  which  represents  the  eight- 
year  increase  in  the  total  number  of  pupils.  Next  comes  his¬ 
tory  with  152  per  cent.,  then  the  two  mathematical  disciplines 
(geometry  with  147  and  algebra  with  141),  and  then  German 
with  131.  After  these  we  find  French  with  107  and  Greek 
with  94.  All  these  and  only  these  exceed  the  average. 
Physics  and  chemistry  close  the  list  somewhat  below. 

It  may  i)erhaps  be  thought  that  if  we  had  the  figures  from 
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1889-90  to  1897-98  for  all  the  other  secondary  studies  things 
might  look  different.  So  they  might,  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  they  would.  For  altho  figures  for  the  other  studies 
are  not  obtainable  for  the  whole  eight  years  mentioned,  they 
are  available  for  the  last  three  years  (1894-95  to  1897-98)  of 
this  period  for  all  the  other  studies  of  any  note,  excepting 
English  literature  and  civics.  But  a  glance  at  the  table  on 
p.  261  will  show  that  not  one  of  them  shows  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  rate  of  gain.  Every  one  of  them,  if  their  rates  of  gain  for 
the  three  years  reported  are  estimated  as  three-eighths  of  their 
gain  for  the  eight  years,  fall  below  the  eighty-six  per  cent.,  and 
some  of  them  (astronomy  and  geology)  are  falling  behind  very 
rapidly.  The  list  of  these  studies  is  as  follows:  Astronomy, 
physical  geography,  geology,  physiology,  psychology,  rhetoric. 
Trigonometry  really  belongs  with  these,  tho  its  statistics  are 
given  for  six  years  (1891-92  to  1897-98). 

One  other  caution  should  be  taken  before  interpreting  our 
figures  finally.  Where  does  English  come  in?  Of  course  it 
comes  in  largely,  and  under  the  two  divisions  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  rhetoric.  The  figures  we  have  are  not  sufficient  for 
drawing  conclusions  so  fully  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  studies. 
Separate  figures  for  English  literature  appear  for  one  year  only, 
the  last  of  the  eight  years  (1897-98),  and  consequently  the 
rate  of  gain  cannot  be  calculated.  But  be  it  large,  moderate, 
or  small,  it  will  not  detract  from  the  exceptional  value  of  the 
gains  in  Latin,  history,  geometry,  algebra.  German,  French, 
and  even  Greek.  Still  it  is  a  pity  we  do  not  know  distinctly 
just  what  the  gain  in  English  literature  amounts  to.  If  it  be 
very  large,  then  we  must  add  one  more  to  our  list  of  leading, 
studies  showing  great  increase.  Rhetoric,  the  other  side  of 
English,  seems  to  be  gaining  at  about  the  average  rate. 

To  return  then  to  our  list  of  studies  showing  the  most  rapid 
growth  in  the  eight  years  since  1889-90.  What  are  they? 
The  classics,  mathematics,  history,  and  modern  languages. 
Just  these  and  nothing  else,  unless  we  take  the  risk  of  adding 
English.  Latin  is  at  the  head  and  Greek  at  the  end  of  this 
line  of  seven  victorious  racers.  History  is  a  good  second, 
with  geometry  and  algebra  almost  abreast  for  third  place. 
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Then,  at  intervals,  come  German  and  French.  That  Greek  is 
last  need  not  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is  that  Greek  is 
surpassing  the  average  rate  of  eighty-six  per  cent.  What  study 
subjected  to  such  severe  assault  from  friends  of  other  studies 
and  foes  of  classical  culture,  and  from  philistines  generally, 
could  be  expected  to  do  more  than  survive?  But  Greek  has 
done  more.  It  has  revived,  as  it  has  done  many  times  before. 
Tho  it  is  still  weak  in  point  of  the  number  of  pupils,  and  will 
always  be  relatively  small  in  total  enrollment,  still  it  is  alive  and 
in  the  list  of  winners. 

But  look  at  Latin.^  Not  only  is  its  rate  of  gain  greatest,  but 
it  actually  enrolls  more  pupils  than  any  other  secondary  study 
except  algebra  and  possibly  English.  The  figures  for  Latin 
are  274,293;  for  algebra  they  are  306,755.  Latin  also  enrolls 
twice  as  many  pupils  as  French  and  German  combined.  The 
“  parent  language  ”  does  seem  at  last  to  be  getting  the  parent’s 
share.  Then  consider  the  prospective  effect  of  the  enormous 
enrollment  in  Latin  on  the  fortunes  of  Greek.  A  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  study  Latin  are  sure  to  study  Greek.  The 
demand  of  Latin  for  its  own  complete  integrity  cannot  be  met 
without  Greek  any  more  than  chemistry  can  get  along  without 
physics  or  archaeology  without  history.  The  greater,  there¬ 
fore,  the  number  of  pupils  in  Latin  the  more  will  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  Greek  be  helped. 

But  if  some  think  that  the  small  total  enrollment  in  Greek  is 
disappointing  in  a  way,  let  us  compare  its  numbers  with  some 
other  lightly  attended  studies.  Take  all  the  enrollments  of 
this  character  in  1897-98: 


Greek 

. 24,994 

Trigonometry 

. >5.719 

Astronomy 

. 24,433 

Geology  . 

. 25,851 

Psychology 

The  one  important  thing  to  observe  in  this  connection  is  that 
Greek  alone  of  these  minor  enrollments  is  gaining  faster  than 
the  average,  and  all  the  others  are  falling  behind. 

Surely  there  is  enough  in  such  facts  to  make  any  man  ask 
what  is  the  secret  of  the  survival  and  revival  of  Greek  after  all 


'  See  table  on  p.  256. 
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the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it  in  our  time.  Would 
any  other  study,  having  no  utilitarian  considerations  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  have  stood  the  strain?  Is  not  the  secret  this:  that 
Greek  is  intrinsically  so  excellent  that  it  is  bound  to  prove 
itself  attractive  from  age  to  age  to  a  certain  class  of  finer 
minds?  Who  that  has  taught  both  Latin  with  Greek  and 
Latin  without  Greek  to  boys  in  any  high  school  or  academy 
can  ever  be  persuaded  to  think  otherwise? 

Passing  to  the  other  studies,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  find  his¬ 
tory  assuming  its  proper  place.  Not  alone  because  it  is  a  fine 
study,  but  because  it  has  such  intimate  relation  to  the  whole 
humanistic  side  of  education.  History  and  the  classics,  his¬ 
tory  and  modern  languages,  history  and  English — how  finely 
all  these  combinations  blend !  Then  the  two  mathematical  dis¬ 
ciplines  are  well  up  with  the  general  increase  in  our  favored 
group  of  studies.  And  again  we  note  the  value  of  the  great 
gain  in  mathematics  in  its  relations  to  other  subjects.  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  classics  is  a  combination  known  of  old.  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  modern  languages — how  often  these  go  together 
to-day ! 

These  are  commonplaces  of  education,  it  is  true — old,  trite, 
hackneyed,  but  not  obsolete.  What  is  happening  is  something 
elemental.  Well-tried  studies  are  disengaging  themselves 
from  the  mass  of  less  relevant  subjects  and  are  “  mem- 
bering  ”  themselves  into  a  body  of  studies  of  most  worth. 
They  are  coming  together  as  the  primary  material  for  our 
programs.  Leave  Greek  aside  for  the  present,  because  of  its 
small  enrollment  and  because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy.  Is  there  any  insuperable  difficulty  now  remain¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  construction  of  well-balanced  courses  of 
study  out  of  the  other  elements,  adding  perhaps  a  few  acces¬ 
sory  studies?  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  history,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  geometry  co-ordinated  thru  the  four  years  of  a  high 
school  or  academy  will  surely  furnish  a  good  education  of  a 
fairly  definite  modern  type.  There  is  still  room  left  for  some 
science  to  be  added,  say  physics  and  chemistry  and  physiology. 
W’hy  add  any  odds  and  ends  to  such  a  fine  list  ? 

To  make  a  classical  course  becomes  equally  easy.  Omit 
French  or  German  and  give  the  time  used  for  science  to  Greek, 
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— for  those  who  take  the  classical  course  will  get  or  can  get 
plenty  of  science  in  college.  Perhaps  a  third  type  can  be  made, 
leaving  out  Latin  and  Greek.  Such  courses  hitherto  have  been 
lamentably  weak  and  largely  attended.  But  they  will  at  least 
be  better  than  they  have  been,  if  only  a  few  studies  are  allowed 
to  enter  and  these  studies  are  given  full  time. 

Selection  of  the  studies  best  fitted  to  survive  and  their  com¬ 
binations  in  structural  programs  representing  leading  types  of 
education  is  the  plain,  sensible  moral  of  the  situation. 

A  word  in  closing  in  regard  to  the  outlook  for  the  classics. 
Latin  is  evidently  taking  care  of  itself  and  helping  take  care  of 
Greek.  This  present  drift  of  things  naturally  pleases  all  of 
us  who  love  the  classics  and  believe  that  they  constitute  an 
essential  part  in  the  best  type  of  liberal  culture  the  world  has 
yet  known.  But  our  believing  so  and  saying  so  will  not  con¬ 
vince  men  and  women  who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  Greek  and  Latin,  or  who  know  about  them  tho  they 
know  little  of  them,  and  prefer  other  things.  We  must  con¬ 
vince  all  who  care  to  know  about  these  matters  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  really  one  study, — the  classics, — and  that,  therefore, 
there  should  be  a  program  which  allows  the  classics  their 
place.  We  must  show  that  this  twofold  classical  unit  has 
rational  relations  of  the  most  intimate  kind  with  pure  mathe¬ 
matics  and  pure  science,  which  we  likewise  believe  essential  to 
the  best  liberal  culture.  We  must  show  that  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
interested  scientific  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  technical 
or  commercial  science,  has  close  affiliations  with  classical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  the  history  of  modern  science  will  prove  this 
to  be  true.  We  must  also  show  the  immense  advantage  the 
classics  give  a  man  in  his  English.  As  for  history  and  philos¬ 
ophy  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  so  much,  for  their  good 
and  evil  are  commonly  admitted  to  be  our  good  and  evil.  Nor 
is  the  problem  of  the  modern  languages  a  hard  one.  Surely 
we  can  show  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  does  no 
damage  to  a  scholar’s  French  and  German.  But  when  all  this 
has  been  done  we  must  finally  rest  our  case  before  school 
authorities  and  the  general  public  on  something  else,  on  an 
insistent  plea  for  a  rational  organization  of  school  programs  of 
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statistics  have  been  furnished  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  are  brought  down  to  a  year  later  than  his  last  pub- 
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study.  The  classics  do  not  constitute  an  isolated  question. 
They  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the  larger  question:  Is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  distinct  leading  type  of  modern  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  classics  are  an  essential  part?  Only  an 
affirmative  answer  can  be  given.  Then  why  not  organize  this 
type  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  life  in  a  well-balanced 
course  of  study?  Why  not  give  it  free  play  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  do  its  best  ?  Instead  of  trimming  and  paring  it  down  and 
mixing  incongruous  things  in  with  it,  let  it  be  organized  solely 
out  of  its  own  elements.  Let  it  be  organized  by  those  who 
believe  in  it.  They  know  their  business  quite  as  well  as  the 
promoters  of  other  courses,  advertised  to  be  “  as  good  as  ” 
the  classical,  know  theirs.  And  in  the  interests  of  clearness 
and  common  sense  why  not  insist  to  the  end  that  the  old,  self- 
renewing  and  therefore  ever  new  course  in  liberal  studies, 
whose  object  is  not  to  give  a  good  education,  but  the  best  edu¬ 
cation,  whose  constituents  are  the  ancient  and  modern  liter¬ 
atures,  mathematics,  pure  science,  philosophy,  and  history — 
the  one  course  which  has  a  great  record  and  which  constitutes 
a  noble  type — shall  stand  forth  for  inspection  alone  by  itself, 
undisguised  and  free  from  foreign  admixture,  and  shall  alone 
be  marked  at  its  completion  by  its  own  historic  degree — the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Andrew  F.  West 

Princeton  University 
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THE  HARVARD  REFORM  IN  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

By  vote  of  May  15,  1899,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  Harvard  University,  after  four  years  and  a  half  of  agitation 
and  many  months  of  debate,  completed  a  new  scheme  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  entrance  both  for  Harvard  College  and  for  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  Altho  the  new  arrangement  is 
less  radical  than  the  requirements  of  several  other  universities, 
and  notably  of  Leland  Stanford,  it  signalizes  a  change  in  the 
frame  of  mind  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  and 
it  brings  the  university  into  more  intimate  and  natural  relations 
with  the  body  of  secondary  schools. 

One  of  the  things  of  which  Harvard  is  proud  is  the  untram¬ 
meled  right  of  independent  judgment  and  expression  of  opinion 
among  its  officers:  every  man  speaks  for  himself;  and  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  no  authority  to  represent  or  voice  the 
sentiments  of  any  other  persons  and  takes  all  responsibility  for 
errors  of  observation  or  of  deduction  which  herein  may  appear. 
Many  of  his  colleagues  adopt  an  entirely  different  and  less 
cheerful  view  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  will  doubtless  in 
due  time  express  their  convictions  in  their  own  way. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  changes  just  made  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  form  of  government  of 
the  university,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  public  opinion 
of  the  instructors,  the  alumni,  and  the  general  public  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  ancient  and  conservative  institution.  The 
self-perpetuating  corporation  of  seven  members  has  the  sole 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  university,  and  also  makes 
all  important  appointments,  and  it  is  a  very  efficient,  vigorous, 
and  far-sighted  body;  on  matters  educational,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  “  We  are  seven  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  great  experience  in  such  questions,  and  the  intimacy  of 
discussions  in  a  small  body,  give  great  effect  to  his  recom- 
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mendations  on  choice,  preparation,  and  duration  of  studies; 
and  he  is  usually  able  to  carry  the  corporation  with  him.  The 
board  of  overseers  of  thirty  members,  one-sixth  renewed  every 
year,  and  elected  by  the  college  alumni  present  in  Cambridge 
on  commencement  day,  is  composed  chiefly  of  Boston  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  strictest  Harvard  sect,  and  occupies  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  much  the  position  of  a  large  board  of  directors  in  a 
railway  company.  They  listen,  suggest,  confirm  nominations 
(and  in  the  rarest  instances  reject  them),  and  when  changes  of 
policy  are  suggested,  may  veto  them,  if  sufficiently  interested 
and  sufficiently  confident  of  alumni  opinion. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  overseers  to  the  rest  of  the  man¬ 
agement  is  not  constitutionally  defined,  but  they  certainly  hold, 
and  have  exercised,  power  to  stay  the  action  of  the  other  gov¬ 
erning  boards  upon  such  questions  as  the  establishing  of  a 
three-years’  A.  B.  course,  and  changes  in  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  The  faculties  of  the  various  departments  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  are  so  separate  that  only  in  a  few  instances  is  the  same 
person  a  member  of  two  faculties;  but  the  college  and  the 
scientific  school  are  manned  jointly  by  a  large,  lively,  and  dis¬ 
cursive  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  more  than  a  hundred 
members.  For  general  questions  affecting  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  learning,  such  as  the  law  school  and  the  college,  or 
the  medical  school  and  dental  school,  there  is  an  inactive  uni¬ 
versity  council;  but  practically  such  matters  are  adjusted  thru 
the  corporation,  or  by  joint  committees  reporting  to  their  two 
bodies.  The  faculties  are  all  tenacious  of  their  powers  and 
privileges,  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  a  body  very 
receptive  of  new  ideas,  which  proves  all  things,  intending  to 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would 
solemnly  debate  a  proposition  to  turn  the  university  into  an 
almshouse,  and  would  not  consider  the  subject  disposed  of 
without  a  formal  vote  by  yeas  and  nays. 

The  real  incitement  to  a  change  in  entrance  requirements  has 
been  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  published  in  1894. 
Altho  numerous  instructors  of  Harvard  were  members  of  the 
various  conferences  which  prepared  the  sub-reports  published 
with  that  document,  the  number  who  felt  that  Harvard  might 
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apply  the  principles  of  the  report  to  its  own  relations  with  the 
secondary  schools  was  at  first  small;  and  it  required  a  large 
expenditure  of  vitality  to  bring  the  individual  teachers  and  de¬ 
partments  to  the  point  of  facing  those  parts  of  the  question 
which  especially  concerned  them.  Hence,  altho  a  committee 
of  eleven  was  appointed  from  the  faculty  in  the  fall  of  1894 
to  prepare  a  new  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  based  on 
recommendations  made  in  each  subject  by  the  department  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  the  committee  made 
its  report.  Discussion  in  the  faculty  lasted  thru  1896-97.  In 
June,  1897,  definitions  of  the  subjects  for  examination  were 
adopted;  and  in  May.  1899,  after  a  parliamentary  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  overseers,  the  necessary  combination  of  subjects 
was  ordained. 

Certainly  no  question  has  ever  been  more  carefully  discussed 
by  the  Harvard  faculty,  and  all  the  modifications  or  substitutes 
for  the  committee’s  plan  that  the  human  mind  could  frame 
were  at  one  time  or  another  presented,  and  voted  upon,  and 
voted  down.  At  times  the  difference  of  opinion  grew  inter¬ 
estingly  acute,  as  when  one  gentleman  frankly  owned  that  his 
own  state  of  mind  on  a  particular  point  was  “  shameful,” — 
perhaps  a  more  explicit  form  of  Commissioner  Roosevelt’s 
comment  on  the  triumph  of  Tammany:  “  My  sentiments  are 
unfit  for  publication.”  But,  as  usually  happens  after  a  great 
constitutional  struggle,  even  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are 
glad  to  have  the  question  settled  and  out  of  the  way,  and  there 
is  every  disposition  to  give  the  new  system  a  trial  on  its  merits. 

One  reason  for  the  intensity  of  the  debate  was  the  purpose  of 
the  faculty  to  make  actual  any  requirements  that  might  be 
adopted  on  paper.  Harvard  and  Yale,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
certificate  colleges,  are  “  Ephraim  wedded  to  his  idols;  ”  and 
almost  the  only  thing  not  proposed  in  the  discussion  was  some 
plan  of  entrance  to  college  on  evidence  not  actually  examined 
by  Harvard  authorities;  hence  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  was  how  to  state  the  definitions  in  each  subject  so  that 
they  might  be  reasonably  tested  by  examination. 

The  di.scussion  of  entrance  requirements  is  not  a  new  thing 
at  Harvard.  During  the  last  thirty  years  tliere  appear  to  have 
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been  but  twelve  years  in  which  some  change  has  not  been  made, 
either  in  the  definition  of  individual  subjects  or  in  the  com¬ 
binations  of  subjects.  In  1872  alternatives  were  first  allowed; 
in  1874  English  became  an  admission  subject,  the  division  of 
the  examination  into  preliminary  and  final  was  permitted,  and 
sight  translations  appeared;  in  1875  modern  languages  came 
in;  from  1876,  elementary  science.  A  great  step  was  taken 
in  1878,  when  a  system  of  so-called  advanced  subjects  was 
introduced,  thru  which  the  college  required  a  choice  out  of  a 
list  of  subjects,  which  should  be  extensions  of  some  of  the 
elementary  required  studies.  Thus,  up  to  1887,  Harvard 
steadily  advanced  in  the  number  of  subjects  required,  in  the 
thoroness  of  i)reparation  in  each ;  and  in  a  method  of  combina¬ 
tion  of  elementary  subjects  with  elective  advanced  subjects. 

In  1887  came  the  first  pitched  battle  between  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  classical  training  and  the  advocates  of  newer  branches. 
The  immediate  incitement  was  undoubtedly  the  famous  address 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams  on  “  The  College  Fetish,”  in  which 
he  told  the  truth,  as  he  saw  it,  about  the  feeble  effect  of  classi¬ 
cal  training,  whether  in  school  or  college.  The  strife  was 
long  and  an  adjustment  very  difficult.  The  traditions  of  five 
centuries  were  behind  those  who  insisted  that  there  could  be 
no  liberal  education  without  some  knowledge  of  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  At  that  time  the  scientific  school  was  a  small  and 
highly  technical  concern,  managed  by  a  separate  faculty,  and 
furnishing  an  intellectual  training  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
college.  Hence  it  was  not  possible  to  turn  toward  the  B.  S. 
degree  all  the  ambitious  boys  who  came  without  Greek,  and 
eventually  the  chief  champions  of  scientific  learning  were  glad 
to  accept  a  compromise  by  which  a  boy  might  enter  Harvard 
College  without  having  studied  Greek  at  all.  but  must  expiate 
his  impiety  by  exhibiting  a  mind  steeped  in  mathematics  or 
mathematics  and  science.  The  normal  method  of  entering  col¬ 
lege  since  1887  to  offer  the  five  languages, — English, 

Latin,  Greek,  German,  French  (either  German  or  French  could 
l)e  postponed  to  the  freshman  year). — history  (for  the  first 
time  English  and  American  history  were  made  an  alternative 
to  ancient),  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  a  scientific  subject. 
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In  addition  two  advanced  subjects  must  be  taken;  but  if  Greek 
were  omitted  four  advanced  subjects  must  be  offered,  of  which 
two  must  be  mathematics,  or  mathematics  and  science.  Start¬ 
ing  de  novo  with  an  individual  boy,  the  simplest  and  easiest 
way  to  prepare  him  for  Harvard  College  has  been  to  give  him 
Greek,  if  a  good  teacher  could  be  had;  and  only  one-twentieth 
of  the  candidates  have  sought  the  roundabout  and  mountainous 
passage  which  avoids  Hellas. 

Under  this  system,  which  has  been  in  force  down  to  and 
thru  the  examinations  of  1899,  the  actual  difficulty  of  entering 
Harvard  College  is  measured  by  three  elements.  The  first  is 
the  requirements  in  the  individual  subjects — requirements 
phrased  in  carefully  stated  definitions,  exemplified  by  ex¬ 
amination  papers,  and  in  practice  applied  by  the  passing 
standard  of  the  examiners.  The  second  element  is  the 
combination  of  subjects,  in  which  they  are  two  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  choice :  first,  the  right  to  omit  an  ancient  or  a 
modern  language  or  both;-  and  second,  the  right  to  choose 
advanced  subjects  according  to  one’s  bent,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  omit  Greek;  and,  in  general,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Greek  has  been  considered  harder  than  Greek 
itself.  The  third  element  is  the  administration  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  examination  as  a  whole,  and  the  number  of  conditions 
allowed :  during  the  last  ten  years  this  important  function  has 
been  performed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  department  of  learning  represented  in  the  examinations, 
presided  over  by  the  dean  of  the  college.  That  committee 
takes  responsibility  for  the  papers,  settles  questions  of  general 
policy,  and  treats  individual  doubtful  cases  upon  their  merits. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  the  question  whether  an  ill-pre¬ 
pared  boy  will  get  into  Harvard  College  or  fail,  depends  upon 
a  complexity  of  influences,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
committee  on  entrance  examinations.  The  masters  and 
teachers  in  the  great  fitting  schools  have  learned  the  standard 
of  that  committee,  which  is  reasonably  steady,  and  can  pretty 
closely  predict  whether  a  boy  is  or  is  not  likely  to  get  safely 
thru  the  ordeal.  Whatever  have  been  the  Harvard  require¬ 
ments  and  the  Harvard  system  of  applying  them,  from  year  to 
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year,  it  has  been  followed  also  by  Radclifife  College,  and  in  1899 
over  sixteen  hundred  persons  took  entrance  examinations,  pre¬ 
liminary  or  final,  in  one  of  the  two  institutions. 

This  long  preliminary  statement  is  necessary  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  consider  the  new  system,  which  is  in  several  respects 
a  great  departure  from  the  methods  of  the  last  twelve  years. 
First,  in  order  of  time  and  of  logic,  is  the  change  in  definitions; 
a  change  described  in  detail  in  an  article  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  October,  1897.  The  process  of  adding  subjects  to 
the  required  list  came  to  an  end  in  1887,  when  it  included  Eng¬ 
lish,  Latin,  Greek  or  a  substitute,  German  or  French,  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  and  elementary  science.  This  seems  to  candi¬ 
dates  a  formidable  list,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  four 
years  there  has  been  an  effort  to  diminish  it;  hence  the  faculty 
in  1897  voted  to  make  history  and  algebra  optional,  but  in  both 
cases  were  defeated  by  the  overseers,  who  positively  insisted 
that  nobody  could  be  considered  fitted  for  college  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  those  subjects.  What  could  be  done,  and  what 
has  been  done,  is,  therefore,  to  revise  the  definitions  so  as  to 
bring  preparation  in  all  the  required  subjects,  and  also  in  the 
optional  subjects,  into  line  with  the  improvements  in  teaching 
practiced  by  schools,  or  suggested  by  the  various  educational 
reports.  The  new  definitions  are  more  elaborate  than  the  old ; 
many  of  them  specify  definite  quantities  of  reading  matter  and 
the  like.  Nearly  every  department  insists  that  its  own  new 
definition  asks  not  for  more  work  than  the  old,  but  for  more 
enlightened  work.  Entrance  history  is  undeniably  increased 
in  difficulty,  altho  the  department  of  history  feels  sure  that  the 
subject  now  stands  where  it  ought  always  to  have  been,  parallel 
in  difficulty  with  French  or  German  or  algebra. 

The  next  question  is:  What  subjects  are  allowed? 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  a  considerable 
number  of  branches  not  before  allowed  to  candidates  have  been 
defined  and  placed  on  the  list.  Besides  six  technical  subjects, 
available  only  for  the  scientific  school,  there  is  one  humanity 
subject  (advanced  history)  and  five  new  scientific  subjects 
(anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  physiography;  meteorol¬ 
ogy;  botany,  and  zoology). 
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LIST  OF  AVAILABLE  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS 


JN  THE  OLD  LIST  ONLY 

COMMON  TO  BOTH  LISTS 

English 

IN  THE  NEW  I.IST  ONLY 

Advanced  Greek 

Latin  composition 

Elementary  Greek 

Greek  composition 
Elementary  Latin 
Advanced  Latin 

Elementary  German 
Advanced  German 
Elementary  French 
Advanced  French 

P^lementary  history 

Advanced  history 

Solid  geometry 

Analytic  geometry 

Elementary  algebra 
Advanced  algebra 

Plane  geometry 
Logarithms  and  trigo- 

Geometry 

iionietry 

Astronomy  and  physics  Experimental  physics  Astronomy 

Advanced  physics 

Chemistry  Physiography 

Meteorology 
Anatomy,  physiology, 
and  hygiene 
Botany 
Zoology 

Wood-working 
Blacksmithing 
Chiitping,  tiling,  and  fit¬ 
ting 

Machine-tool  work 
Freehand  drawing 
Projections 

The  systematizing  and  strengthening  of  the  individual  sub¬ 
jects  thru  new  definitions  has  made  much  more  difficult  the 
third  problem,  that  of  adjusting  a  new  combination.  It  is  an 
unwritten  principle  that  the  total  intellectual  effort  required  to 
enter  Harvard  College  ought  not  to  be  made  greater.  If  the 
sum  of  the  required  subjects  is  an  increasing  variable,  the  only 
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way  to  keep  up  the  balance  is  to  diminish  the  necessary  total  of 
options.  Under  the  original  system,  where  every  subject  was 
required  of  every  boy,  there  was  no  question  of  equivalence. 
History  might  be  easier  than  French,  and  French  than  algebra, 
and  algebra  than  Greek,  and  Greek  than  Latin,  but  the  boy  had 
to  deliver  the  whole  tale  of  brick,  large  and  small.  But  since 
1887,  under  the  system  of  a  block  of  required  subjects  com¬ 
bined  with  a  group  of  optionals  out  of  which  a  certain  number 
must  be  chosen,  it  has  been  necessary  to  fix  numerical  values 
and  the  subjects  have  been  rudely  divided  into  one-hour  sub¬ 
jects  (French,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  and  ana¬ 
lytic  geometry),  and  two-hour  subjects  (English,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  most  of  the  advanced  subjects).  The  result  has  been  a 
tendency  to  equalize  the  difficulty  of  subjects  in  the  same  group. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  history,  which  was  originally 
ancillary  to  the  classics,  but  now  claims  a  position  of  equal 
dignity  with  other  “  one-hour  subjects.” 

One  of  the  changes  of  1899  is  to  make  four  categories  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  so  that  we  now  have  one-point  subjects 
(anatomy,  etc.;  physiography,  solid  geometry,  advanced  alge¬ 
bra,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  and  meteorology),  two-point 
subjects  (elementary  algebra,  French,  German,  geometry,  his¬ 
tory,  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  rest  of  the  advanced  subjects), 
one  three-point  subject  (geometry),  and  three  four-point  sub¬ 
jects  (English,  Latin,  and  Greek).  In  options  the  principle 
is  that  any  combination  aggregating  two,  three,  or  four 
points  may  balance  or  replace  any  other  combination  of  the 
same  total.  The  whole  combination  may  perhaps  be  more 
clearly  stated  in  a  table : 

FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  HARVARD  COLLEGE 
1.  Required  Studies  (18  points) 

A.  Absolutelv prescribed  studies  (6  points) 

English . 

Elementary  algebra . 

B.  A  Choice  out  of  prescribed  alternatives  (l2  points) 

An  ancient  language  (elementary  Latin  or  elementary  Greek . 

A  modern  language  (elementary  French  or  elementary  German).. . . 


4  points 
2  “ 


4  points 
2  “ 
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Geometry  (plane),  2;  Geometry  (including  some  solid  geometry),  3.  The 


latter  may  be  substituted  with  a  count  of  3 .  2  points 

History  (ancient,  or  English  and  American) .  2  “ 

An  observational  science  or  sciences  (elementary  physics,  2;  or  chemistry, 

2;  or  physiography,  i;  or  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  i) .  2  “ 


II.  Optional  Studies  (8  points) 

C.  EUmentary  alternative  subjects  so  far  as  not  made  use  of  in 


Group  B  (not  to  exceed  4  points) 

Greek  or  Latin .  4  points 

German  or  French .  2  “ 

Geometry,  instead  of  plane  geometry .  i  “ 

Physics .  2  ‘‘ 

Botany .  2  “ 

Chemistry .  2  “ 

Physiography .  I  “ 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene .  i  “ 

I).  Advanced  subjects  (at  least  4  points) 

Greek  (including  optional  composition) .  2  points 

Latin  (including  composition) .  2  “ 

German .  2  “ 

French .  2  “ 

History  (choice  out  of  four  subjects) .  2  “ 

Algebra . i  “ 

Logarithms  and  trigonometry . i  “ 

Astronomy .  i  “ 

Physics .  2  “ 

Meteorology . i  “ 


This  little  table  represents  the  result  of  long  debate. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  faculty 
would  adhere  to  its  previous  system  of  a  small  group  of  re¬ 
quired  subjects,  plus  a  choice  out  of  an  optional  list.  The 
only  possible  alternatives  were  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
a  fixed  list  with  no  options,  thus  throwing  away  the  advance  of 
twenty  years;  or  to  adopt  the  Leland  Stanford  system  of  a 
“  free  list  ”  of  entrance  subjects,  out  of  which  any  may  be 
chosen  which  add  up  to  a  minimum  aggregate  of  points. 
Many  members  of  the  faculty  inclined  to  this  idea;  even  some 
of  the  classical  men  liked  it,  and  there  was  a  time  when  it 
seemed  likely  to  find  favor  with  the  majority.  The  objection 
which  settled  the  question  without  a  thoro  discussion  was  that 
the  overseers  would  never  agree  to  such  a  radical  change ;  and 
the  event  proved  that  the  caution  was  more  than  justified. 
The  faculty  was  hence  necessarily  thrown  back  upon  some 
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amendment  of  the  previously  existing  system  of  a  fixed  list 
plus  selection  from  an  optional  list. 

The  question  of  options  necessarily  involved  the  question, 
What  subjects  should  be  included  in  the  fixed  list?  and  thus 
raised  the  very  weighty  and  hotly  contested  issue  of  the  status 
of  Greek,  in  which  the  whole  controversy  of  classical  training 
was  discussed  to  the  roots.  Under  the  system  of  1887  it  was 
felt  by  many  persons  that  classics  had  in  three  respects  an  undue 
preference:  First,  elementary  Greek  was  valued  as  equivalent 
to  English  or  Latin,  altho  the  time  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 
schools  was  considerably  less;  second,  the  candidate  who 
omitted  Greek  was  obliged  to  make  out  a  special  case  by  pre¬ 
senting  extra  mathematics,  or  mathematics  and  science;  third, 
an  additional  credit  was  given  not  only  for  advanced  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  also  for  Greek  and  I.atin  composition.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  advantages  was  that  a  boy  who  passed 
examination  on  four  years’  study  of  Latin  and  three  years’  of 
Greek,  got  credit  for  ten-seventeenths  of  the  total  requirement 
for  entrance.  In  adjusting  the  relative  weight  of  the  various 
studies,  the  only  criterion  which  the  committee  or  the  faculty 
thought  safe  was  the  number  of  recitation  periods  commonly 
given  to  each  subject  by  schools.  Hence  the  committee  of 
eleven  reported  that  in  the  scale  of  numerical  equivalents 
Greek  should  count  but  for  three,  Latin  or  English  four, 
French  or  German  two.  A  similar  correction  was  applied  to 
the  advanced  subjects,  most  of  which  represented  only  one 
year’s  study  beyond  the  corresponding  elementary  study,  yet 
were  valued  as  equivalent  to  elementary  French  or  algebra. 
The  combined  effect  of  the  reratings  is  that  the  total  count 
available  from  four  years  of  Latin  and  three  of  Greek  is  six- 
thirteenths  of  the  total  entrance  requirement. 

The  scale  was  not  very  odious  to  most  of  the  classical  men, 
but  they  protested  warmly  and  unceasingly  against  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  there  was  to  be  no  penalty  upon  the  boy  who  took 
advantage  of  the  permission  to  leave  out  Greek.  The  theory 
seemed  to  be  that  if  a  boy  had  not  a  classical  mind  he  must 
have  a  matheinatical  mind;  miscellaneously-minded  lx)ys,  or 
historically-minded  boys  were  not  to  be  encouraged.  Of 
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course  the  question  was  deeper  and  was  more  deeply  discussed; 
it  really  turned  upon  the  educative  influence  of  classics  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  subjects;  on  the  advantage  to  mankind 
of  having  a  similar,  even  tho  a  narrow,  range  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  educated  professional  men,  on  the  literary 
effect  of  a  study  of  the  great  masters  of  style.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  English 
department  were  valiant  champions  of  classics,  on  the  ground 
that  the  best  preparation  for  writing  and  appreciating  good 
English  is  a  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  masters.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  undertow  against  classics,  which  has  been  strong 
enough  to  force  from  many  of  the  universities  of  the  country 
some  kind  of  A.  B.  without  studying  Greek  in  college,  and 
even  without  having  studied  Greek  in  schools.  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  has  stood  by  its  classical  requirements  in  the  case  of  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  its  candidates;  yet  has  spread  its  roots,  con¬ 
stantly  deeper  and  wider,  thruout  the  country.  While  the 
Harvard  faculty  contains  a  considerable  number  of  men  of 
scientific  status  who  have  only  the  S.  B.  training,  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  members  have  had  the  advantage  of  classical 
training  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  might  be  expected  to  stand 
by  their  own  experience. 

When  it  came  to  a  test  vote,  however,  it  proved  that  a  very 
large  number  of  men  who  had  studied  and  even  had  profited  by 
the  Greek  language  did  not  consider  it  any  longer  essential  to 
the  training  of  the  most  highly  educated  men,  and  the  decisive 
votes  were  about  five  to  two  against  retaining  in  any  form 
a  privileged  status  for  Greek.  A  scheme  was  finally  adopted 
which  gives  to  elementary  Greek  four  points,  the  same  rating 
as  Latin  or  English;  but  a  boy  who  does  not  take  it  may 
substitute  any  combination  of  subjects  (outside  the  strictly 
required  list),  which  aggregates  four  points;  for  instance,  he 
may  offer  advanced  history  and  advanced  French  instead  of 
Greek;  he  may  offer  astronomy,  advanced  physics,  and  mete¬ 
orology;  he  may  offer  botany  and  chemistry.  Greek  is  now 
in  all  essential  particulars  an  optional  subject  for  candidates  for 
the  A.  B.  course  at  Harvard. 

No  one  can  safely  analyze  the  grounds  for  such  a  change  of 
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front.  One  reason,  doubtless,  is  that  Latin  is  left  as  strongly 
intrenched  as  any  subject  can  be.  Altho  a  boy  may  take  Greek 
and  omit  Latin,  it  is  not  a  likely  contingency;  so  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  Harvard  A.  B.  must  have  had  not  less  than 
four  years’  steady,  hard  work  in  a  dead  language.  Another 
reason  was  the  conviction  in  some  minds  that  Greek,  as  com¬ 
monly  taught  in  the  schools,  has  little  literary  incitement,  and 
even  in  some  colleges  is  rather  philological  than  humane.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  hears  of  experiences  like  that  of  an  advocate  of 
classics,  who  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  study  of  Greek  was 
reading  Plato,  and  was  told  by  his  instructor  that  for  those 
parts  of  the  text  which  could  not  be  read  in  class  an  excellent 
English  translation  would  be  useful.  Such  incidents  lead  some 
people  to  ask  how  many  years  of  hard,  thoro  study  would  be 
necessary  before  a  student  might  be  expected  to  read  a  page 
without  grammar  and  dictionary. 

The  overseers  of  Harvard  University  represent  conservative 
tendencies,  and.  it  might  have  been  expected  that  thousands  of 
Harvard  graduates  who  remembered  their  classical  course  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  would  put  a  pressure  upon  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  veto  the  withdrawal  of  the  special  privileges  of 
Greek.  The  overseers  declined  to  interfere  upon  this  point, 
and  it  may  be  asserted — or  must  be  admitted — that  Greek  has 
forever  lost  the  position  of  a  language  held  by  the  authorities 
of  Harvard  to  be  essential  to  the  training  of  a  professional  or 
literary  man. 

For  somewhat  local  and  technical  reasons  it  was  also  thought 
expedient  to  merge  the  special  subjects  of  Latin  composition 
and  Greek  composition  into  the  advanced  Latin  and  advanced 
Greek.  Henceforth  all  the  classics,  except  elementary  Latin, 
must  depend  for  their  status  in  the  schools  upon  two  factors 
only:  the  conviction  of  masters  and  parents  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  is  superior  in  those  subjects;  and  the  relative 
ease  of  preparing  a  boy  for  college  without  classics.  For, 
after  all,  every  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  is  sure  to  be 
examined  by  teachers  with  the  same  care  as  that  of  a  builder 
who  goes  over  a  contract  to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  made  to  meet  the  specifications.  A  large  num- 
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ber  of  candidates  will  always  be  prepared  on  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  easiest  method. 

If  Greek  was  to  go  out  of  the  list  of  prescriptions,  what  stud¬ 
ies  were  to  be  left  ?  The  point  of  view  of  the  faculty  was  not 
so  much  that  this  or  that  thing  should  be  studied  as  that  cer¬ 
tain  departments  of  learning  should  be  represented.  They  first 
laid  down  the  following  fundamentals:  the  mother  tongue, 
an  ancient  language,  a  modern  language,  some  mathematics,  an 
observational  science,  and  history.  Altho  this  was  practically 
the  old  list,  except  for  Greek,  it  was  felt  to  be  too  long  because 
it  left  so  little  for  choice  among  the  optionals,  and  hence  the 
faculty  struck  out  algebra  and  history  from  the  required  list. 
The  overseers,  by  the  tie  vote  of  their  chairman,  refused  to 
accept  either  exclusion;  and  after  much  parliamentary  fenc¬ 
ing,  the  faculty  was  obliged  to  yield  on  both  counts,  and  algebra 
and  history  were  restored  to  the  list  of  elective  prescriptions. 

The  new  requirements  are  stated  in- tabular  form  above.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  only  two  absolute  and  undeviating  require¬ 
ments  left  are  English  and  algebra.  In  each  of  the  five  other 
required  subjects  there  is  at  least  one  alternative :  between  the 
two  ancient  languages  a  boy  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  either 
Latin  or  Greek;  out  of  modern  languages  he  may  take  French 
or  German;  in  mathematics  he  may  have  the  new  geometry, 
including  the  elements  of  solid  geometry,  or  the  old  plane 
geometry;  in  history  he  has  a  choice  between  ancient,  and 
American  and  English ;  in  science  there  is  a  choice  among  four 
subjects. 

The  principle  of  choice  has  its  freest  course  in  the  list  of 
options,  which  is  for  two  reasons  much  more  flexible  than  the 
old  list:  In  the  first  place,  it  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  botany,  physiography,  mete¬ 
orology,  and  advanced  history;  in  the  second  place,  alternative 
elementary  subjects  may  be  used  as  options.  Thus  a  boy  who 
oflfers  elementary  chemistry  instead  of  physics  for  his  science 
requirement,  may  present  the  physics  as  one  of  the  options. 
The  only  limitation  on  the  options  is  that  at  least  four  points 
must  be  chosen  out  of  the  advanced  subjects,  all  of  which  are 
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built  upon  elementary  subjects.  This  means  simply  that  every 
candidate  must  offer  at  least  two  studies  which  have  been  pur¬ 
sued  for  several  consecutive  years,  and  in  which  he  has  there¬ 
fore  made  considerable  advance. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  quantity  of  options  is  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  required  subjects.  The  overseers  have  given 
the  scheme  a  confinement  which  the  faculty  did  not  intend ;  but 
by  using  the  alternatives  among  the  requirements  a  large  degree 
of  choice  is  allowed  and  the  rigidity  of  the  system  is  relieved. 
Inasmuch  as  the  program  now  includes  in  some  form  almost 
all  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  good  secondary  schools, 
boys  who  have  had  a  thoro  training  anywhere  can  make  nearly 
all  their  studies  available  so  far  forth  for  entrance  to  Harvard 
College.  Hence  the  new  scheme  takes  account,  not  only  of 
the  work  of  the  regular  Harvard  fitting  schools,  but  of  good 
high  schools  and  academies  the  country  over,  provided  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  individual  subjects  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Harvard  examination  papers  under  the  new  definitions. 

It  remains  to  state  the  total  aggregate  requirement  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  system.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  nervousness  of  the  faculty  as  to  an  increase  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  entering  college;  and  from  the  beginning  it  has  been 
the  intention  to  frame  a  system  which  would  condition  and 
reject  no  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  candidates  who 
have  had  good  teachers.  There  is  an  increase  of  effort,  es¬ 
pecially  in  history;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  reasonable 
to  arrange  the  total  so  that  the  boy  should  have  fewer  subjects 
to  offer  than  at  present.  Henceforth  a  candidate  who  may 
work  up  any  one  of  the  lists  of  studies  heretofore  commonly 
prepared  will  find  that  he  has  at  least  two  points  (equivalent  to 
algebra  or  French)  beyond  what  has  been  necessary.  This 
is  a  practical  protest  against  the  oft  reprehended  “  smatter¬ 
ings  ”  in  schools;  it  looks  toward  more  thoro  work  in  the 
studies  undertaken.  The  critical  point  of  the  actual  passing 
standard  is  one  finally  to  be  adjusted  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  entrance  examinations  from  year  to  year.  But 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  faculty  that  that  committee  shall  expect 
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a  somewhat  better  quality  of  work  in  each  of  the  slightly 
smaller  total  of  subjects. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  admissions  to  the  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School,  because  the  faculty  easily,  and  even 
gratefully,  adopted  the  committee’s  report  upon  that  subject, 
since  it  did  not  involve  the  vexed  question  of  Greek,  nor  of 
preserving  the  same  total,  while  altering  the  units.  For  many 
years  the  requirements  to  the  scientific  school  have  been  fewer 
than  those  of  the  college,  and  more  leniency  has  been  shown  in 
conditions;  but  it  is  now  proposed  slowly  to  increase  the  re¬ 
quirements  till  they  at  least  equal  those  of  the  college  in  amount 
and  difficulty.  At  present,  however,  they  stand  at  nineteen 
points  and  far  below  the  twenty-six  points  necessary  for  col¬ 
lege.  The  difference  is  not  less  than  a  year’s  work. 

FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 


I.  Required  Studies  (17  points) 

A.  Absolutely  'prescribed  studies  (9  points) 

English .  . 4  points 

Elementary  algebra .  2  “ 

Geometry .  3  " 

B.  A  Choice  out  of  prescribed  alternatives  (8  points) 

A  modern  foreign  language  aggregating .  4  points 

(that  is,  elementary  French  and  elementary  German,  or  elementary  and 
advanced  French  or  elementary  and  advanced  German) 

Elementary  history  (ancient,  or  English  and  American) . 2  “ 

An  observational  science  or  sciences  (elementary  physics,  2;  or  chemistry,  2; 
or  physiography,  i;  or  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  i;  or  bot¬ 
any,  i;orzodlogy,  i;  or  astronomy,  i) .  2  “ 


11.  Optional  Studies  (2  points) 

C.  Elementary  alternative  subjects  (so  far  as  not  made  use  of  in 
Group  B) 


Greek . 4  points 

Latin .  4  “ 

French  or  German  . 2  ■* 

Physics .  2  “ 

Geometry .  2  “ 

Physiography .  i  “ 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene .  i  “ 

Botany .  i  “ 

Zoology .  I  “ 
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I).  Elementary  technical  subjects 

Drawing,  freehand .  i  point 

Drawing,  projections .  i  “ 

Shop  work,  wood-working .  i  “ 

Shop  work,  blacksmithing . .  i  “ 

Shopwork,  chipping,  filing,  and  finishing .  i  “ 

Shop  work,  machine-tool  work . .  i  “ 

E.  Advanced  subjects  (so  far  as  not  made  use  of  in  GroupjB) 

Greek  authors .  2  points 

Latin  authors  and  composition .  2  “ 

German .  2  “ 

French .  2  “ 

History  (choice  out  of  four  subjects) . 2  “ 

Algebra .  i  “ 

Logarithms  and  trigonometry .  i  “ 

Physics .  2  “ 

Meteorology .  i  “ 

Astronomy . .  i  “ 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  plan  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  college;  namely,  that 
there  shall  he  for  all  candidates  a  small  group  of  absolute  re¬ 
quirements,  a  large  group  of  alternative  prescriptions,  and  a 
still  larger  group  of  optionals  out  of  which  a  minimum  choice 
must  he  made.  The  units  are  the  same,  except  that  six  techni¬ 
cal  subjects,  together  with  botany  and  zodlogy,  are  accepted 
only  by  the  scientific  school.  The  prescriptions  are  the  same, 
except  that  Latin  is  left  out  in  the  scientific  list  and  geometry 
(including  some  solid  geometry)  is  put  in  instead  of  plane 
geometry.  It  is  worth  noting  that  with  the  increased  entrance 
requirements,  followed  by  four  years’  hard  study,  the  S.  B. 
degree  will  be  much  more  serious  than  heretofore.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  improvement,  students  who  omit  Greek  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  S.  B.  degree,  but,  as  shown 
above,  may  enter  Harvard  College.  There  are  some  other 
restrictions  in  the  scheme,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scientific 
school  has  the  group  system  instead  of  free  electives;  there¬ 
fore  certain  studies  are  necessary  for  a  boy  intending  to  take 
one  group  which  may  not  be  required  for  another. 


If  the  above  descriptions  seem  to  run  to  figures,  values,  and 
equivalents  it  is  simply  because,  wherever  there  is  a  proper  sys- 
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tern  of  options,  there  must  be  numerical  equivalents  for  weigh¬ 
ing  one  choice  of  subjects  against  another.  With  all  its  com¬ 
plexities  the  scheme  is  really  simple  and  comprehensible.  The 
tables  show  at  a  glance  that  it  consists  of  two  absolute  require¬ 
ments  for  college  (English  and  algebra)  and  of  five  more  re¬ 
quired  subjects,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  alternative.  Be¬ 
yond  this  two-fold  requirement  there  is  a  long  list  of  optional 
subjects,  from  which  eight  points  must  be  chosen  for  college, 
of  which  four  points  may  be  elementary  and  four  must  be  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  two  points  must  be  chosen  for  the  scientific  school. 

The  main  advantages  of  the  new  system  over  the  old  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  matter  is  adjusted.  After  weary  and  even  impatient 
months  of  discussion,  the  question  of  entrance  requirements 
at  Harvard  is  settled  for  probably  ten  years  to  come,  and  set¬ 
tled,  on  the  whole,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
faculty. 

2.  Greek  is  no  longer  enshrined,  but  depends,  like  most  other 
subjects,  upon  the  interest  and  advantage  which  boys  may  find 
in  it.  So  the  classical  schools  must  make  the  subject  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable,  or  they  will  be  left  behind. 

3.  The  classical  department  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
opening  up  their  subject  within  the  college  and  has  established 
a  college  course  in  elementary  Greek. 

4.  In  five  of  the  seven  required  subjects  a  previously  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  equivalents  has  been  extended  and  modified. 

5.  The  number  of  optional  subjects  is  much  increased. 

6.  By  this  increase  of  subjects  and  by  the  additional  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  system  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  are  both  brought  into  much  more  direct,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  harmonious  relations  with  the  body  of  preparatory 
schools. 

7.  Thru  the  new  definitions  the  college  lays  stress  upon  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects. 

8.  The  scientific  school  has  an  increased  and  definite  entrance 
program,  with  a  prospect  of  a  gradual  increase  of  difficulty  in 
entrance. 
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In  a  previous  article  upon  this  subject  it  was  suggested  that 
the  college  hoped  thru  its  decision  to  be  helpful  to  education 
thruout  the  country.  This  remark  brought  down  the  criticism 
of  an  alumnus  upon  Harvard  teachers  who  spend  time  in  doing 
something  else  than  teaching  students  of  Harvard  College. 
Hence  it  might  not  be  seemly  to  consider  how  far  the  reform 
at  Harvard  is  in  the  line  of  the  educational  tendencies  and 
improvements  of  the  present  day.  But’ as  the  witty  Congre- 
gationalist  clergyman  said  about  the  endowment  of  Chicago 
University,  “  You  can’t  spend  seven  millions  on  Baptists 
only;  ”  so  it  may  be  said  that  if  there  is  any  good  thing  in  the 
new  Harvard  system,  Harvard  University  cannot  garner  all 
of  it  for  its  own  exclusive  advantage. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


EDUCATIOx\AL  JOURNALISM:  AN  INVENTORY 


It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  business  to  take  in¬ 
ventory  at  stated  periods,  and  certainly  there  can  l)e  no  time 
more  appropriate  than  the  approaching  close  of  the  century. 
As  regards  educational  journalism,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  its  present  status  is  that  it  has  one. 

1.  It  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  epitaph  on 
most  of  the  school  journals  of  forty  years  ago  should  be  that 
of  the  three-days-old  infant : 

“Since  so  soon  I  was  done  for 
O  what  was  I  begun  for  ?  ” 

The  history  of  educational  journalism  in  Missouri,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  report  of  the  National  Association  for  1893, 
begins  with  one  of  which  “  the  first  and  only  number  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  July,  1857.”  A  periodical  of  one  number  is  like  a 
circle  descriljed  by  a  fixed  point. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  readers  now  for  educational  journals. 
The  question  is  no  longer  whether  teachers  shall  take  them, 
but  which  they  shall  take.  Three  journals  celebrate  this  year 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Two  others  lack  but  three 
years  of  their  half-century.  There  are  twenty  American  edu¬ 
cational  journals  that  have  promise  of  permanence. 

2.  It  has  passed,  also,  the  eleemosynary  stage.  Our  in¬ 
stitutes  and  associations  are  no  longer  occupied  by  pleadings  to 
support  the  State  educational  journal.  The  only  reason  for 
subscribing  to  a  school  journal  nowadays  is  that  it  is  worth 
having.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  publishing  one 
that  does  not  pay.  The  Common  school  journal  was  a  con¬ 
stant  drain  upon  the  meager  salary  of  Horace  Mann.  It  is 
understating  the  case  to  say  that  Henry  Barnard  sank  in  his 
American  journal  of  education  his  own  fortune  and  all  that 
he  could  l)eg  or  borrow  from  his  friends.  But  the  educa¬ 
tional  journal  of  to-day  appeals  to  a  different  public.  Teach- 
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ers  are  readers  of  professional  literature,  and  will  support  any 
school  journal  worth  supporting.  The  Educational  Review, 
established  upon  a  higher  plane  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  paying  the  authors  for  every  article  written  specially  for 
it,  has  from  the  first  number  more  than  met  expenses.  Sev¬ 
eral  school  journals  are  valuable  property,  affording  their 
editors  a  comfortable  living  and  salable  at  a  considerable  price. 

3.  It  has  passed,  also,  the  official  stage.  Pennsylvania  still 
makes  its  School  journal  the  organ  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  distributes  it  among  the  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  Other  States  have  tried  the  experiment,  but 
without  satisfactory  results — California  being  the  latest  and 
most  lamentable  example.  From  the  official  point  of  view  it 
has  been  found  wiser  to  make  announcements  thru  other 
mediums.  All  State  superintendents  publish  reports,  some¬ 
times  including  the  proceedings  of  the  various  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciations;  and  in  several  States  they  publish  series  of  leaflets, 
with  information  and  suggestions,  thus  including  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  Horace  Mann  put  into  his  Common  school  journal. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  reports  and  circulars 
of  information,  has  published  a  considerable  library  of  such 
material  as  Henry  Barnard  put  into  his  American  journal  of 
education. 

Necessarily  the  scope  of  the  educational  journal  has  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  weighted  down  with  material  appropriate  to 
a  parliamentary  blue-book,  but,  assuming  that  its  readers  have 
been  supplied  thru  other  .sources  with  this  material,  comments 
upon  it,  leads  the  way  where  action  is  needed,  and  keeps  its 
readers  informed  of  whatever  is  of  educational  interest  in  the 
news  of  the  day. 

Hence  it  cannot  afford  to  have  official  support.  Sometimes 
it  must  criticise  the  powers  that  be.  When  it  supports  them, 
its  readers  must  feel  that  the  support  comes  from  conviction 
and  not  from  obligation.  The  utterance  of  a  journal  is  apt 
to  be  indistinct  when  its  mouth  is  stretched  open  for  public 
pap. 

4.  It  is  becoming  widely  differentiated.  This  is  a  sign  of 
strength.  Besides  the  general  educational  journal,  intended  to 
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be  of  value  to  all  teachers,  the  wants  of  special  classes  of 
teachers  are  met  by  special  classes  of  journals.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  publishes  a  journal  for  secondary  teachers, 
which  announces  itself  independent  of  pecuniary  considera¬ 
tions.  The  art  teachers  have  a  most  creditable  representative. 
There  are  journals  for  manual-training  teachers,  and  micro- 
scopists,  and  school  boards. 

Most  prosperous  financially  of  all  the  educational  journals 
are  the  method-papers,  for  primary  and  intermediate  teachers. 
There  has  been  of  late  improvement  in  some  of  these,  and  in 
one  or  two  there  appears  the  consistent  direction  of  a  sensible 
editor.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  still  made,  like  Moses’  green 
spectacles,  to  sell.  They  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  To 
follow  their  teachings  would  be  like  sailing  the  Teutonic  across 
the  Atlantic  with  a  weather-vane  for  a  compass.  They  are 
to  teachers’  minds  what  candy-shops  are  to  their  digestions. 
But  method-journals  have  their  place,  and  sometime  will  fill 
it  worthily. 

5.  It  is  passing  out  of  the  amateur  period.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  story  in  the  Fourth  reader  of  the  apprentice  who  dis¬ 
played  amazing  information  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  and  who, 
when  he  was  asked  where  he  learned  it  all,  replied  modestly, 
“  In  my  spare  moments.”  That  has  been  the  trouble  with  our 
educational  journals — they  have  been  edited  in  our  spare  mo¬ 
ments;  and  spare  moments  make  lean  columns. 

The  support  of  educational  journals  has  reached  the  point 
where  they  may  begin  to  occupy  and  pay  for  the  time  of  one  or 
more  editors.  It  is  just  here  that  educational  journalism  at 
the  present  time  is  weakest.  It  has  learned  how  to  pay  for 
white  paper  and  type-setting  and  printing,  but  it  has  not 
learned  how  to  pay  for  brains.  Its  compensation  to  contrib¬ 
utors  is  nominal,  and  no  publisher  has  as  yet  ventured  to  pay 
salary  enough  to  secure  the  exclusive  services  of  an  editor  who 
is  an  acknowledged  leader.  We  have,  for  instance,  no  Ameri¬ 
can  periodical  of  equal  value  with  the  Journal  of  education  of 
London,  a  single  number  of  which  represents  more  paid  edi¬ 
torial  work  than  any  volume  of  most  of  our  journals.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  an  educational  journal  that  will  secure  the  best 
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thought  and  the  best-sifted  professional  news,  whatever  it 
costs. 

6.  Yet  it  has  produced  some  sets  of  volumes  of  permanent 
value.  Barnard’s  American  journal  of  education  is  still  the 
best  cyclopedia  in  English  of  the  subject.  The  Educational 
Review,  by  publishing  the  best  thought  of  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  on  the  most  important  topics,  is  gathering  what 
will  have  historic,  as  well  as  direct  value;  while  its  doughty 
editorial  columns  are  continually  making  history  as  well  as  re¬ 
cording  it.  The  Public  school  journal,  as  most  of  its  volumes 
of  this  century  will  still  be  called,  bears  on  every  page  the 
impress  of  sober,  vigorous,  intelligent  thought.  The  Indiana 
school  journal  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  is  an  enduring 
monument  to  its  good  old  crusty,  conservative,  upright,  down¬ 
right  editor,  who  has  just  retired  with  the  thoro  respect  and 
hearty  good-will  of  his  co-workers.  Intelligence  is  too  much 
given  to  snarling  to  be  an  ideal  watch-dog,  but  tho  it  often 
barks  needlessly,  it  never  fails  to  bark  when  warning  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Neiv  England  journal  of  education  is  editorially 
erratic,  inclined  to  cry  “  crisis,  crisis,”  when  there  is  no  crisis; 
but  tho  it  has  not  lived  up  to  its  opportunity,  its  twenty-five 
stout  bound  volumes  represent,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  achievement  in  educational  journalism  America  has  yet 
made. 

All  these  are  journals  of  character  and  of  continuance — 
journals  of  which  libraries  will  do  well  to  be  accumulating 
files,  for  they  will  be  consulted  in  the  century  to  come.  The 
Ohio  educational  monthly,  too,  tho  its  value  has  varied  greatly 
with  its  different  editors,  and  the  Pennsylvania  school  journal, 
survival  of  the  fittest  of  the  official  journals,  deserve  place  as 
the  two  oldest  of  existing  educational  journals. 

So,  on  the  whole,  the  sum-totals  are  encouraging.  There 
are  some  valuable  assets,  the  general  condition  of  the  business 
is  healthy,  the  experiments  in  expenditure  upon  broader  lines 
have  been  successful,  and  the  century  just  closing  turns  over 
to  the  new  century  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  higher 
type  of  educational  journalism. 

C.  W.  Bardeen 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VII 


SOME  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN' 

There  are  two  well-known  and  easily  distinguishable  forms 
of  educational  criticism.  There  is,  first  of  all,  that  of  the 
censorious  critic,  who  seeks  for  weaknesses  in  points  of  detail, 
who  lacks  equally  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  who  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  working  out  of  great 
fundamental  principles,  not  even  the  greatest  of  them  flows  to 
its  full  application  without  some  slowing  of  the  current  or  some 
eddy  in  the  stream.  Such  is  the  criticism  which  tends  to 
ridicule,  to  break  down,  to  destroy,  and  it  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  attention  in  any  form. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  criticism  which  is  sympathetic, 
which  is  appreciative,  and  which,  with  some  insight  into  the 
aim  and  methods  of  an  educational  movement,  points  out  ways 
and  methods  of  strengthening  and  improving  that  movement 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  building  up  a  more  enduring  edu¬ 
cational  superstructure. 

Having,  as  I  have,  so  profound  an  admiration  for  the  spirit, 
methods,  and  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  and  being  so  absolutely 
convinced,  not  only  of  its  excellence  as  an  educational  factor  in 
its  own  place,  but  of  its  value  as  an  inspiration  to  all  education, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  meet  this  Department 
in  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  kindly  and  constructive  criticism. 

You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  statement,  often  made, 
that  the  philosophies  of  Froebel  and  of  Hegel,  containing 
the  deepest  insights  of  the  German  philosophy  of  this 
century,  are  more  popular  in  the  United  States  than  at 
home.  The  inference  is  drawn  that  Germany  has  out¬ 
grown  their  inspiration  and  motive  power;  and  the  inference 
is  equally  suggested  to  us  that  we  are  trading  here  upon 

'Condensed  from  a  stenographic  report  of  an  address  before  the  Kindergarten 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July 
12,  1899 
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second-hand  material.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  true.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  kindergarten  is  to-day  upon  a  higher 
plane,  is  more  efhcient,  more  widespread,  and  more  honored  in 
America  than  in  any  other  culture  nation.  I  cannot  interpret 
that  fact  to  our  discredit.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  great 
seed-thought  of  Hegel, — the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit, 
reflecting  the  single  principle,  common  alike  to  nature  and  to 
mind,  which  is  rightly  called  divine, — it  is  true  that  that  seed- 
thought  and  that  insight  into  life  are  more  highly  esteemed, 
more  studied,  and  more  fully  applied  to-day  by  American 
scholars  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  I  cannot  interpret 
that  fact  to  our  discredit.  If  Germany  has  seen  fit  to  turn 
her  face,  in  part  at  least,  toward  some  gods  which  others  can 
but  consider  false,  and  away  from  the  wisest  of  her  teachers, 
this  will  but  fasten  our  hold  the  stronger  on  those  truths  of 
which  we  seem  so  sure. 

One  criticism  which  is  made  in  a  constructive  spirit  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  is  that  it  often  exalts  the  letter  above 
the  spirit;  that  it  tends  to  make  static,  definite,  and  permanent 
the  forms  of  procedure,  kinds  of  material,  and  methods  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  development,  which  are  not  ends 
in  themselves,  but  rather  rungs  of  a  ladder  by  which  the  child- 
spirit  climbs  to  a  higher  view-point  from  which  outlook  on  life 
becomes  broader  and  richer.  There  is  basis  for  that  criticism. 
One  danger  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  stood  lies  in  what 
may  be  called  the  worship  of  literal  form  as  distinguished  from 
exaltation  of  the  spirit,  which  clothes  itself  in  ever-varying 
forms.  How  has  that  come  about  when  the  real  spirit  of 
Froebel,  like  the  real  spirit  of  Hegel,  is  so  clearly  and  surely  a 
principle  of  development?  There  is  only  one  answer  to  that 
question.  It  is  because  in  some  parts  of  this  country  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  movement,  appealing  to  the  philanthropic  instinct  of 
men  and  women  not  highly  trained  to  think,  has  furnished 
them  with  educational  material  which  they  have  seemed  to 
understand,  and  with  which  they  have  too  often  been  satisfied. 
In  other  words,  the  sure  method  of  escape  from  that  particular 
lowering  of  the  tone  of  kindergarten  thought  and  practice  lies 
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in  the  one  thing  which  the  klndergartner  most  needs  to-day — 
wider  scholarship.  It  is  too  often  supposed  that  because  the 
kindergarten  teacher  is  dealing  with  the  very  young  child,  an 
emptiness  of  mind  coupled  with  amiability  of  disposition  will 
suffice  to  direct  the  child’s  spiritual  development.  A  stupid 
person  may  perhaps  direct  education  at  that  stage  where  some 
adequate  consciousness  of  the  subject-matter  is  had  by  the 
pupil  himself;  but  no  wisdom  is  too  great  to  deal  with  the 
young  child,  who  can  approach  his  subject-matter  thru  sym¬ 
bols  only. 

What  is  needed  most  to-day  in  this  work  is  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  in  the  training  of  kindergartners.  I  mean 
a  broader  general  preparation,  a  more  widespread  conviction 
as  to  the  importance  of  thoro  preparation.  The  resources  of 
literature,  science,  art,  and  music  must  be  drawn  upon  to  the 
largest  possible  extent.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  learn,  partly 
by  instruction  and  partly  by  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mode  of  kindergarten  procedure.  But  unless 
that  procedure  be  inspired  and  illuminated  by  a  grasp  upon 
general  culture  and  modern  scientific  information,  nothing  but 
a  formal  and  barren  education  will  result. 

Too  many  low-standard  kindergarten  training  classes  are  at 
the  bottom  of  some  of  our  faults.  They  have  low  standards 
of  admission,  low  ideals  of  training,  and  are  too  often  satisfied 
with  training  in  technique  and  form,  trusting  that  time  will 
repair  the  damage  or  experience  remove  it.  That  kindergarten 
teacher  who  is  not  constantly  and  continually  a  student,  and  a 
student  along  those  great  lines  of  human  effort  which  I  have 
named,  will  sooner  or  later  dry  up  her  inspiration  at  its  source. 
First  of  all  she  must  have  scholarship,  not  only  in  entering 
upon  the  work,  but  afterward  as  well ;  a  constant  and  broader 
study,  which  is  truly  philosophic,  because  comparative,  and 
because  it  puts  itself  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  teachers; 
one  which  is  also  practical  in  the  highest  sense  because  it 
brings  its  resources  to  a  focus  every  morning  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  room. 

Another  criticism  which  is  sometimes  made,  and  with  which 
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my  observation  leads  me  to  find  myself  in  sympathy,  is  that 
the  kindergarten  is  often  attached  in  an  external  manner  to  an 
organic  scheme  or  school  system,  and  is  not  conceived  as  an 
integral  part  of  one  process  of  child  development.  It  was 
easy  for  such  a  condition  to  come  about,  because  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  in  its  inception,  represented  ideas  which  were  wholly 
strange  to  the  schoolmaster’s  mind.  The  kindergartners  were, 
therefore,  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  incrusted  them¬ 
selves  with  a  shell  for  protection.  It  is  now  necessary  for  us 
to  make  sure  that  the  shell  does  not  stiffen  and  harden,  making 
growth  impossible. 

It  is  easy  to  mark  off  in  large  periods  all  development  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  easy  enough  to  mark  off  in  large  periods 
all  growth  of  the  human  body.  But  who  ever  saw  the  body  or 
the  mind  grow  ?  The  subtle  process  goes  on  before  our  eyes, 
wholly  unseen,  unobserved.  It  does  not  obey  any  arithmetical 
law;  it  is  not  subject  to  precise  measurement  or  to  scientific 
observation.  We  gather  up  those  things  which  we  call  marks 
of  progress  and  dwell  upon  them,  but  we  are  unable  to  put  our 
hand  on  the  point  where  one  stage  passes  into  the  other. 
Therefore  the  educational  scheme  which  tries  to  base  itself 
upon  hard  and  fast  periods  is  false  to  the  vital  principle  of 
growth. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  years  are  necessary,  in 
every  case,  for  kindergarten  instruction.  I  am  confident  that 
in  the  case  of  some  children  the  symbolic  period  may  be  passed 
in  one-half  the  time  that  other  children  may  take;  and  we,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  principle  of  individuality  and  preaching  it  to 
others,  must  not  fail  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  This  means  that 
the  child  must  be  released  for  the  elementary  school  as  soon 
as  he  is  ready  for  it — but  no  sooner — so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
observe  and  know. 

I  am  inclined  to  resist  the  contention  that  the  kindergarten 
is  a  course  of  study.  I  have  no  objection  to  “  courses  of 
study,”  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  often  used;  but  I 
object  very  much  to  the  theory  that  the  child  who  is  able  to  take 
the  third  step  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  it  because  he  has  not 
taken  the  second.  I  do  not  believe  in  holding  a  child  back  for 
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the  sake  of  the  “  thoroness  ”  or  “  completeness  ”  of  the 
course  of  study.  I  believe  the  human  mind  in  education 
should  always  be  put  at  that  task  for  which  it  is  competent;  and 
it  is  “  pedagogical,”  not  educational,  to  insist  that  every  step  be 
covered,  no  matter  at  what  expenditure  of  time,  when  the  power 
to  advance  more  rapidly  is  present.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  kindergarten  to  beware  of  holding  children  back.  We 
do  not  want  the  elementary  school  to  hold  back  those  who  are 
ready  for  the  high  school;  we  do  not  want  the  high  school  to 
hold  back  those  who  are  ready  for  college;  or  the  college,  those 
who  are  ready  for  the  university.  We  cannot  put  the  child 
of  three  to  seven  years  of  age  in  a  strait-jacket  and  say  that 
there  he  must  stay  for  a  fixed  time,  regardless  of  his  natural 
ability  or  accomplishments. 

Because  the  line  of  demarkation  is  so  difficult  to  establish, 
it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  kindergartner  to  acquaint  herself 
in  a  general  way  (it  is  impracticable  to  do  it  in  detail)  with  the 
principles,  methods,  and  ideals  of  the  elementary  school.  There 
must  be  the  most  absolute  sympathy  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  grades  above  it ;  and  we  are  in  these  days  rightly  calling 
upon  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  to 
master  the  spirit  of  the  followers  of  Froebel.  Sympathy  comes 
from  mutual  understanding  and  knowledge.  In  this  way  the 
kindergarten  will  become  attached  to  the  school,  and  no  longer 
be  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  educational  scheme;  it  will 
take  its  natural  place  as  one  of  the  various  stages  in  the  growth 
of  one  living  and  organic  human  mind. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  great  demand  that  those  who  go  into 
the  kindergarten  work  shall  know  the  principles  of  elementary 
school  teaching,  and  that  elementary  teachers  shall  go  into  the 
schools  with  a  knowledge  of  the  work  and  purposes  of  the 
kindergarten.  This  demand  is  made  by  the  best  educational 
sentiment  and  opinion.  It-  remains  for  kindergartners  to  do 
their  share  in  satisfying  that  demand  by  studying  the  principles 
of  elementary  school  work  and  by  occasionally  supplying  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  from  their  own  ranks. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  kindergarten  is  at  war  with  the 
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home;  that  these  children  of  tender  years  should  be  under  their 
mother’s  care;  that  it  is  unnatural  for  children  of  that  age  to 
be  brought  together  in  groups  for  instruction,  however  needful 
it  may  be.  T  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  I  think  that  of  all 
forms  of  educational  work,  none  has  been  so  successful,  as  yet, 
as  the  kindergarten  in  reaching  and  uplifting  the  home;  and 
the  kindergarten  which  does  not  have  a  mothers’  class  attached 
to  it  is  not  a  kindergarten  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Again,  we  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  kindergarten  is  an 
admirable  thing  for  the  children  of  the  poor;  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  neglected,  dirty,  unkempt,  uncared  for;  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  well-to-do  need  not  be  found  in  the  kindergarten. 
In  the  first  place,  I  resent  such  a  distinction  as  wholly  undemo¬ 
cratic  and  uneducational.  In  the  second  place,  looking  for¬ 
ward  as  I  do  to  the  next  great  educational  problem  of  this 
country,  which  will  be,  not  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  the 
education  of  the  rich,  I  am  forced  to  wonder  how  the  children 
of  the  rich  can  afford  to  be  without  the  advantages  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten.  It  is  a  serious  thing  when,  in  our  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  efforts,  a  line  of  class  distinction  is  drawn.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  England  to  see  how,  with  her  high  ideals,  great 
opportunities,  and  large  expenditures  for  education,  the  people 
find  themselves  ham])ered  at  every  turn  in  striving  to  effect 
reforms,  by  social  and  economic  distinctions.  We  must  not 
allow  these  to  enter  into  our  educational  work. 

One  more  point  is  important  because  in  that  particular  the 
kindergarten  is  widely  misunderstood.  You  hear  the  criticism 
from  the  elementary  school-teacher,  made  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  but  from  what  I  hold  to  be  a  wrong  point  of  view, 
that  the  kindergarten  is  disorderly,  that  it  has  not  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  definiteness  of  routine  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  kindergarten  is,  therefore,  held  to  be  a  disintegrating  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  development  of  the  child,  and  to  increase  the  task 
of  discipline  later  on.  My  reply  to  this  criticism  is  that  it 
arises  from  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wholly  false  conception 
of  discipline  or  order.  Suppose  an  observer  passing  over  this 
busy  city  in  a  balloon,  were  able  to  look  down  upon  its  crowded 
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streets,  on  which  men  and  women  are  passing  and  repassing 
in  every  direction,  each  going  to  his  appointed  task  without 
interfering  with  his  fellow;  would  such  a  scene  be  one  of 
disorder,  because  the  human  beings  within  the  observer’s  field 
of  vision  were  not  massed  in  phalanx  and  controlled  in  a  mass 
by  a  military  drill-master  ?  I  think  not.  The  scene  would  be 
one  of  a  very  high  type  of  order  indeed,  one  much  higher,  in 
fact,  than  the  order  of  a  marching  regiment.  Order  is  not  an 
external  form,  but  an  inner  habit — the  habit  of  going  in  a 
purix>seful  way,  with  due  regard  to  the  purposes  and  rights  of 
others,  about  some  definite  thing,  even  tho  the  lines  cross  and 
recross.  To  substitute  for  this  high  type  of  order  a  single, 
definite  form  is  to  substitute  the  order  which  is  death  for  the 
order  which  is  life;  and  my  response  to  such  a  criticism  is  that 
I  should  prefer  to  see  more  of  the  kindergarten  order  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  less  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  order  in  the  kindergarten. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  a  striking  fact,  and  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  to  be  found  to-day  in  all  education, 
that  the  two  extremes  of  the  educational  process,  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  university,  are  the  two  greatest  conservators 
of  individualism;  and  it  is  only  as  the  individual  is  being  res¬ 
cued  from  the  routine  of  the  intervening  school  periods  that 
these  periods  are  rising  to  perfection  and  efficiency.  The  great 
hope  of  our  school  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  working  down  from  the  university  and  up  from 
the  kindergarten,  and  that  some  day  the  two  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  will  meet  and  will  hold  the  whole  educational  process 
within  their  spheres  of  influence. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN 
THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

That  the  practice  teaching  in  a  normal  school  is  capable  of 
ranking  as  the  most  valuable  course  for  the  student  is  to  me  an 
important  truth.  That  it  usually  so  ranks  is  probably  quite 
a  different  statement.  Dr.  Payne,  it  seems  to  me,  is  altogether 
right  in  denouncing  practice  teaching  as  he  describes  it  in 
his  recent  interesting  article  in  the  Educational  Review.^ 
The  teaching  and  the  critic-work  that  he  therein  so  graphi¬ 
cally  describes  and  so  cordially  denounces  is  probably  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Let  us  trust,  however, 
that  it  is  extremely  rare.  Dr.  Payne  has  given  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  what  practice  teaching  and  criticism  should  not  be, 
or,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  ein  abschreckendes  Beispicl, 
The  objects  of  his  criticism  are  obviously  based  on  a  total  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  the  province  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  character  of  the  critic. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  describe  practice  teaching,  as  I  conceive 
it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  critic  and  the  province  of 
criticism,  in  support  of  the  thesis  under  discussion. 

Quoting  from  our  eminent  critic;  “It  is  believed  that 
the  best  way  to  teach  a  liberal  art  is  to  teach  the  essen¬ 
tial  doctrines  and  principles  that  underlie  that  art.  Law, 
medicine,  and  theology  are  taught  on  this  plan.”  In 
such  schools  the  science  is  learned,  not  the  art,  he  says. 
Nominally  this  may  be  true,  actually  it  is  not.  In  the 
hospital  the  student  visits  the  patients,  accompanied  by 
his  instructor,  makes  his  own  diagnosis,  and  issues  his  own 
prescriptions;  when  gradually  his  instructor  feels  that  he  may 
be  trusted  further  he  is  allowed  more  freedom.  The  instructor 
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keeps  a  close  supervision  but  does  not  interfere  so  long  as  the 
student  makes  no  mistake.  The  student  is  not  embarrassed 
nor  distressed  by  this  relationship,  but  is  strengthened  by  the 
consciousness  of  an  ever-present  help  if  needed.  The  truth 
of  the  quotation  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  however,  as  the 
cases  cited  and  the  training  of  the  normal-school  student  are 
not  parallel. 

The  minimum  entrance  requirement  to  our  normal  school 
is  the  minimum  requirement  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  The  candidate  for  training  in  the  normal  school  is 
then,  from  the  beginning,  a  licensed  teacher  and,  were  he  given 
charge  of  a  class  upon  his  entrance,  nothing  more  could  happen 
to  him  or  to  the  children  than  is  allowed  to  happen  every  day 
in  the  public  schools.  The  candidate  spends  almost  two  years 
from  this  time  in  trying  to  master  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  art  and  in  discovering  their  application  in  well-directed 
observation  of  teaching  in  the  training  department.  When  he 
does  begin  to  work  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  which  are  as 
much  his  as  unapplied  principles  can  be,  the  value  of  the  work 
to  himself  and  the  children  cannot  be  successfully  questioned, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  are  what  they  may 
be,  and  what  they  are  in  many  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  student  has  shown  no  grasp  of  the 
principles  involved  in  a  recitation,  if  he  has  shown  no  power 
of  analyzing  a  recitation  and  no  ability  to  think  out  a  recita¬ 
tion  in  a  given  subject  with  a  given  class, — that  is,  if  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  plan  one, — of  course  he  will  never  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  class.  It  would  be  positively  injurious  to  everybody  con¬ 
cerned  if  he  were.  Having  shown  himself  proficient  in  these 
things  the  student  may  be  allowed  the  responsibility  of  a  class. 
The  class  is  to  be  his,  really  his;  as  much  his  as  would  l)e  a  class 
of  any  grade  in  a  village  or  city  school  where  he  would  be  under 
a  supervising  principal.  This  class  is  to  be  his  an  hour  each 
day  for  perhaps  half  a  year.  He  calls  for  it  at  the  appointed 
hour,  conducts  it  to  the  recitation  room  and  back.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  room-  teacher  or  the  principal  for  the  order 
and  progress  of  the  class  while  it  is  under  his  care,  just  as  the 
teacher  of  a  grade  in  a  city  is  responsible  to  the  superintendent, 
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or  to  the  principal  of  the  building.  In  the  former  case  he  is 
held  to  a  much  stricter  account  than  he  would  be  in  the  latter. 

Every  such  teacher,  and  every  teacher  that  works  at  all  effi¬ 
ciently,  must  have  in  mind  more  or  less  clearly  what  he  expects 
to  accomplish  and  also  how  he  expects  to  accomplish  it.  Ger¬ 
many’s  greatest  field  marshal  says  that  it  is  indeed  much  to 
see  the  end  toward  which  one  strives,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  find  the  way  by  which  one  is  to  reach  it.  In  order  that  the 
critic-teacher  may  know  how  the  student  is  striving  to  realize 
his  ideal,  and  in  order  for  him  to  be  most  helpful  without  being 
too  frequent  a  visitor  in  his  class,  the  student  is  required  to 
give  the  critic  a  detailed  written  plan  of  what  he  expects  to 
accomplish  in  each  recitation,  and  the  how  thereof.  If  there 
is  need  of  it  the  plan  is  subjected  to  a  thoro  discussion  before 
it  is  carried  into  practice. 

The  student  is  not  to  be  mastered  by  his  plan;  he  is  to  be 
master  of  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  general  that  has  made  the 
most  thoro  and  detailed  plan  of  the  coming  battle,  based  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  whereabouts  of  his  own 
forces  and  those  of  the  enemy,  because  of  that  plan  will  be  most 
liable  to  inspirations  of  the  moment  and  most  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  least  false  step  of  his  adversary.  He  never 
dreams  that  he  must  follow  a  pre-arranged  plan  if  events  dis¬ 
close  a  better.  Events,  however,  never  disclose  a  plan  to  a 
planless  man.  The  same  is  eminently  true  of  the  teacher. 
The  full  force  of  the  old  saying  holds  here,  “  Unto  him  that  has 
(a  plan)  more  shall  be  added.”  The  teacher  who  has  his  lesson 
mastered  in  this  way  is  the  only  one  who  can  be  really  and 
fruitfully  free,  and  only  under  such  conditions  can  his  experi¬ 
ence  be  most  valuable. 

These  plans  are  conscious  efforts  to  make  the  general  indi¬ 
vidual,  to  make  fundamental  educational  principles  concrete. 
The  student,  not  without  illustrious  examples,  who  has  never 
taught  an  hour  in  the  grades,  has  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
been  talking  glibly  and  learnedly,  perhaps  even  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  about  these  far-reaching  fundamentals.  Let  him  keep  his 
enthusiasm,  and  he  will  if  it  is  not  a  mushroom  growth,  for  he 
is  to  see  just  what  these  laws  of  teaching  should  mean  to  him 
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in  the  classroom.  In  this  struggle,  which  is  not  without  its 
discouragements  and  certainly  not  without  great  delights,  his 
critic-teacher  is  his  sympathetic  friend  and  helper. 

The  freedom  that  is  granted  the  student  should  be  every¬ 
thing  that  is  not  license.  It  should  be  the  freedom  of  intelli¬ 
gence;  he  should  be  limited  in  what  he  may  do  only  by  the  great 
laws  of  teaching  to  which  he  has  declared  his  allegiance.  In 
fact,  only  in  accordance  with  these  laws  can  he  be  free.  Under 
the  kindly  and  intelligent  guidance  of  his  critic-teacher  he  ap¬ 
plies  these  tests  and  moves  consciously  toward  his  ideal.  In  this 
experience  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  while  there 
is  someone  near  to  whom  he  may  appeal,  and  who,  in  these 
concrete  cases,  may  point  the  way  to  solutions  which  would 
otherwise  be  discovered  at  great  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
himself  and  the  children.  Here,  as  in  no  other  way,  he  realizes 
the  difference  between  talking  about  aims,  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different  questions,  sequence  of  questions,  self-activity,  child 
doing  the  work,  etc.,  and  actually  doing  creditable  work  from 
all  these  points  of  view,  economically.  Here  he  gradually  be¬ 
comes  his  own  critic. 

Professor  Rein  says  concerning  this  point :  “  The  work  of 
the  schoolroom  is  and  will  remain  the  test  for  how  much  the 
student  must  yet  add  to  his  inner  treasures,  first  of  knowledge, 
but  above  all  of  clearness,  depth,  and  warmth  of  moral  senti¬ 
ment.  Let  us  conceive  the  work  of  our  little  practice  school  in 
this  spirit.  We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  it,  small  and  mod¬ 
est  as  it  is,  for  here  we  can  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
Here  is  the  field  for  the  growth  of  character  in  the  teacher  who 
is  willing  to  lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  ideal 
by  unceasing  effort,  by  deeds  rather  than  words.” 

We  have  too  many  lamentable  examples  of  men  well- 
grounded  in  theory  and  left  to  themselves  to  learn  the  art  with¬ 
out  supervision  and  training.  The  point  is  well  put  by  the 
Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table:  “  Self-made  men?  Well,  yes. 
Everybody  likes  and  respects  self-made  men.  It  is  a  great  deal 
better  to  be  made  in  that  .way  than  not  to  be  made  at  all.  Are 
any  of  you  younger  people  old  enough  to  remember  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  house  on  the  marsh  at  Cambridgeport,  which  house  he 
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built  from  drain  to  chimney-top  with  his  own  hands  ?  It  took 
him  a  good  many  years  to  build  it,  and  one  could  see  that  it 
was  a  little  out  of  plumb,  and  a  little  wavy  in  outline,  and  a 
little  queer  and  uncertain  in  general  aspect.  A  regular  hand 
could  certainly  have  built  a  better  house,  but  it  was  a  very  good 
house  for  a  ‘  self-made  ’  carpenter’s  house,  and  people  praised 
it  and  said  how  remarkably  well  the  Irishman  had  succeeded. 
They  never  thought  of  praising  the  fine  blocks  of  houses  a  little 
farther  on. 

“  Your  self-made  man,  whittled  into  shape  with  his  own 
jack-knife,  deserves  more  credit,  if  that  is  all,  than  the  regular 
engine-turned  article,  shaped  by  the  most  approved  pattern,  and 
French-polished  by  society  and  travel.  But  as  to  saying  that 
one  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  other,  that  is  another  matter.” 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  criticism,  not  of  a  reassur¬ 
ing  nature.  Without  criticism  there  is  no  assurance  that 
teaching  in  the  training  department,  or  elsewhere,  may  not  be 
positively  harmful.  It  is  necessarily  expensive. 

There  are  no  eyes  for  the  student’s  faults  but  his  own.  His 
eyes  have  not  been  trained  upon  himself  nor  is  there  a  qualified 
friend  at  hand  for  consultation.  The  student  must  be  made  a 
qualified  and  exacting  critic  of  himself,  else  his  growth  will 
cease  at  commencement.  Eternal  self-examination  is  the 
price  of  continued  progress  toward  freedom  in  the  teacher. 

The  real  critic  is  not  the  chronic  grumbler  and  fault-finder 
with  never  a  word  of  commendation ;  he  is  not  one  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  find  faults  and  who  must  find  them  even  if  they  are 
not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  because  he  is  paid  for  it.  This 
sometime  prevalent  idea  is  based  upon  a  false  conception  of 
the  functions  of  criticism.  Criticism  is  not  necessarily  adverse, 
nor  should  it  ever  be  simply  an  opinion  or  an  attack  upon 
devices  or  so-called  “  methods  ”  in  themselves,  but  only  as  they 
conform,  or  do  not  conform,  to  a  principle.  Criticism  is  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  calls  for  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  purpose 
of  the  author,  the  artist,  the  physician,  or  the  teacher,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  means  he  has  used  to  attain  that  purpose  and 
the  result.  This  purpose,  the  means,  and  the  result  are  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  standpoint  of  their  author;  that  is,  what 
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is  he  seeking  to  accomplish  ?  Is  there  anything  more  worthy 
of  accomplishment  in  this  particular  case?  If  there  is,  show 
why.  What  other  means  would  lend  themselves  better  to  this 
end?  Wherein  were  the  means  used  not  economical,  not  most 
economical  ?  Are  the  results  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
the  effort?  Wherein  has  skill  been  manifested?  Do  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  of  the  devices  employed,  or  approve  any?  Give 
the  principles  involved;  show  how  they  are  involved.  Any¬ 
thing  in  a  recitation  that  is  not  capable  of  being  based  upon  a 
pedagogical  law,  somewhat  as  a  proposition  in  geometry  may 
be  reduced  to  its  axioms,  is  not  capable  of  proper  defense.  No 
ctiticism  that  is  not  capable  of  being  so  based  can  be  either 
strong  or  helpful.  In  pointing  out  a  fault  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  in  geometry  nothing  but  an  unfortunate  manner  in  the 
instructor  could  make  it  anything  but  helpful.  No  man  would 
think  of  basing  his  criticism  there  on  personal  opinion. 

In  this  way  the  criticism  avoids  trivialities  and  is  given  an 
inevitable  and  impersonal  character  seeming  to  come  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  so  is  unlikely  to  give  offense.  The 
real  freedom  of  the  student  is  not  touched.  The  critic,  point¬ 
ing  out  a  new  and  right  way,  appears  as  the  friend  in  need. 
The  child  making  the  familiar  sloyd  model,  the  oblong  window 
stick,  sees  no  necessity  for  making  the  edges  straight  and  the 
angles  right  angles  except  that  the  instructor  requires  it, 
whereas,  in  the  construction  of  a  simple  pencil  box,  without 
murmuring,  he  will  make  six  window-sticks  (modified)  with 
limitless  pains  as  to  the  edges  and  the  angles,  for  it  is  the  l)ox 
itself  that  makes  the  demands.  There  is  no  resentment  here 
against  the  teacher. 

Summing  up:  In  the  practice  school,  then,  the  student  has 
actual  teaching.  He  makes  conscious  and  directed  efforts  to 
realize  the  laws,  to  which  he  is  subject,  in  actual  recitations. 
He  has  the  freedom  of  infinite  variety  under  these  laws.  He 
goes  out  into  the  world  a  self-critic,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
intelligent  insight,  the  possibility  of  infinite  growth,  and  not 
blinded  by  a  host  of  superficial  devices.  He  will  not  cease  to 
grow.  His  practice  teaching  has  been  his  most  important 
course, 

John  W.  Hall 

State  Normal  School, 

Greeley,  Colo. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK 
MORE  INTERESTING  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

The  question  must  often  present  itself  to  the  teacher  of  Greek 
or  Latin  who  finds  his  classes  unresponsive,  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  to  college  students.  In  an  age  when 
everything  tends  toward  the  practical,  when  a  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  elect  political  science  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  affairs 
of  active  life,  and  when,  just  now,  Spanish  courses  are  over¬ 
crowded  because  there  is  a  vague  possibility  of  business  rela¬ 
tions,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  language  will  be  useful, — 
in  America  especially,  where  the  past  is  regarded  almost  with 
contempt  and  we  have  eyes  only  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
— under  these  circumstances  can  we  really  expect  the  average 
college  student  to  feel  an  enthusiasm  for  ancient  languages? 
We  are  compelling  thousands  of  undergraduates  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin  during  a  part  of  their  college  course,  and  most 
of  them  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  they  may  give 
their  attention  to  something  more  congenial.  Where  this  com¬ 
pulsion  does  not  exist,  a  fair  number  of  students  elect  a  classical 
course  for  a  year  or  two,  but  their  choice  is  due  in  many  cases 
to  a  sort  of  momentum,  acquired  in  the  classical  training  of 
the  preparatory  school.  Is  this  state  of  things  necessary?  If 
so,  then  the  fault  lies  in  the  subject  itself,  and  the  student’s 
time  would  be  better  spent  on  something  else.  If  it  is  not 
necessary,  then  the  fault  is  in  the  teaching. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  made  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  to  a  large  number  of  students.  That  in 
many  cases  this  result  is  not  attained  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  teacher’s  teachers ;  for  nine  out  of  ten  continue,  with 
more  or  less  faithfulness,  the  methods  by  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  instructed.  Even  if  they  realize  the  weakness  of 
the  method,  they  have  not  the  independence  or  the  energy  to 
correct  it.  The  mistake  which  many  of  us  are  making,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  we  are  teaching  the  minority  instead  of  the  ma¬ 
jority:  we  are  giving  our  attention,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to 
those  few  students  who  expect  to  be  teachers.  They  will  need 
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an  accurate  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  so  we  devote  a  large 
part  of  the  time  to  that  subject,  inculcating  the  principles  by 
constant  repetition  of  rules,  by  elaborate  analysis,  by  practice 
in  writing  Greek  and  Latin,  and  otherwise.  This  effort,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  especially  the  attempt  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin 
composition,  is  practically  wasted  upon  four-fifths  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  does  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  classics 
repulsive.  Grammar  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  of  course, 
and  taught  well;  moreover,  if  the  teaching  force  is  sufficient, 
colleges  must  offer  grammatical  courses  for  prospective  teach¬ 
ers.  But  in  the  ordinary  reading  courses,  particularly  if  they 
be  prescribed,  the  less  said  about  grammar  the  better. 

It  is  possible  that  the  teacher  is  unable  to  do  his  work  in  any 
other  way;  he  may  be  a  specialist,  who  has  devoted  his  life 
exclusively  to  Greek  and  Latin,  and  knows  no  other  literature. 
In  that  case,  he  may  be  useful  to  the  minority,  but  will  only 
alienate  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  students,  who  are  compelled 
to  take  his  courses,  or  are  foolish  enough  to  elect  them.  Most 
men,  however,  can  do  better  than  that.  After  making  the 
author’s  meaning  clear,  they  can  point  out  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  passage  as  a  piece  of  literature;  they  can  show 
how  an  effect  has  been  secured  by  the  choice  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  or  by  its  position  in  the  sentence.  Attention  may  be 
called  to  the  way  in  which  some  other  writer  has  expressed  a 
similar  idea.  Considered  from  another  point  of  view,  almost 
every  page  of  ancient  literature  contains  allusions  which  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  places  and  people 
that  produced  this  literature.  The  ignorance  of  students  who 
have  been  reading  Greek  and  Latin  for  five  or  six  years,  in 
regard  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves, — their  history 
and  private  life, — is  remarkable  and  painful.  There  are,  in 
fact,  countless  ways  in  which  the  real  scholar  of  literary  taste 
and  thoro  knowledge  of  his  subject  can  interest  students  and 
give  them  something  worth  having. 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  suggest,  and  that  is  that  we 
do  not  read  enough.  Does  it  give  the  business  man  better 
literary  ideas,  the  fact  that  in  his  freshman  year  in  college  he 
read  a  book  of  Livy,  a  play  of  Terence,  Plato’s  Apology,  and 
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perhaps  one  or  two  other  things?  Is  the  return  really  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  ?  It  is  good  general  training,  to  be  sure, 
but  that,  I  think,  is  not  the  primary  object  in  a  college  course. 
If  the  student  has  not  been  properly  instructed  in  his  prepara¬ 
tory  school,  let  him  first  be  taught  how  to  read  naturally  in  the 
order  of  the  words,  as  he  would  read  a  modern  language. 
Facility  will  quickly  come,  if  he  has  enough  vocabulary  and 
knowledge  of  grammar  to  justify  his  being  in  college.  Then 
let  him  read  in  large  quantities.  In  the  freshman  year  much 
more  should  be  read  than  is  now  the  custom,  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  the  amount  could  be  vastly  increased. 

The  method  which  is  here  suggested  will  seem  to  the  special¬ 
ist  a  superficial  one;  he  would  hesitate  to  leave  a  passage  with¬ 
out  thoro  grammatical  and  etymological  comment.  But  an 
undergraduate  course  cannot  be  conducted  successfully  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  classical  seminary.  What  is  needed  is  a 
different  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  literary  and  the  historical  for  the  linguistic. 

H.  E.  Burton 

Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,  N.  H.' 


IX 

REVIEWS 

A  students’  history  of  the  United  States — By  Edward  Channing,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  Harvard  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1898.  p.  x1-|-6o3.  $1.50 

Professor  Channing’s  text-book  has  opened  new  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the  high  schools. 
For  the  old  ideal  of  history  as  pleasant  literature,  appealing 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  memory,  there  is  being  sub¬ 
stituted  the  ideal  of  history  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  valuable 
particularly  as  a  training  of  the  judgment  in  the  criticism  of 
material  like  that  which  is  placed  before  the  citizen  in  current 
political  and  industrial  questions.  It  is  in  the  frank  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  use  of  history,  atKl  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  American  history  in  the  upper  year  of  the  high 
school,  that  Dr.  Channing  has  found  his  opportunity.  His 
scholarship  is,  of  course,  adequate  to  the  task,  and  in  the  adapt¬ 
ation  of  the  work  to  the  purposes  of  the  secondary  school  he 
has  found  an  efficient  assistant  in  Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thomp¬ 
son  of  the  Thayer  Academy,  Braintree,  Mass.  Her  “  Sug¬ 
gestions  to  teachers  ”  are  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  book,  which  includes  also  topics,  references, 
and  ample  maps  and  portraits.  The  maps  have  the  merits  of 
partly  elucidating  the  physiographic  basis  of  our  history,  so 
much  neglected',  and  of  exhibiting  changes  in  the  internal  as 
well  as  in  the  external  historical  geography  of  the  United 
States.  The  delineation  of  the  distribution  of  Presidential 
votes,  and  of  the  density  of  the  United  States  at  various  census 
periods,  would  have  been  more  effective  had  the  author  chosen 
smaller  units  than  those  afforded  by  State  lines.  As  it  is, 
these  maps  conceal  as  much  history  as  they  reveal.  But  they 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  book,  however,  is  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
upper  years  of  high-school  instruction. 
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American  history  in  the  high  schools  has  sufifered  from  its 
place  in  the  curriculum.  It  has  frequently,  if  not  usually,  been 
assigned  to  the  first  or  second  years  of  the  course,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  the  elementary  work  of  the  grammar  grades,  often  with 
the  same  or  similar  text-books,  and  taught  with  the  same  ideals. 
Thus  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  review,  wearisome  and  devoid 
of  vitality  and  disciplinary  power.  Such  a  work  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  book  inaugurates  a  welcome  change. 

The  perspective  of  the  work  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  some 
of  the  other  features.  Professor  Channing  says  very  well : 
“  The  new  communities  formed  on  the  national  domain  have 
been  termed  d'erritories  and  States.  This  nomenclature,  with 
the  unusual  liberality  of  the  policy  outlined  above,  has  dis¬ 
guised  the  fact  that  during  the  present  century  the  United 
States  has  been  the  greatest  and  most  successful  colonizing 
power  in  the  world.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  has 
acted  upon  this  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Western 
development  in  our  history  as  well  as  he  has  stated  the  phenom¬ 
enon.  In  illustration,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  index  contains 
no  reference  to  “  lands,”  “  public  domain,”  “  internal  improve¬ 
ments,”  “  roads,”  or  ”  Indians.”  Of  course,  this  defect  of  the 
index  does  not  mean  absolute  exclusion  of  these  topics  from 
the  scope  of  the  book,  but  the  index  maker  is  not  without  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  failure  to  find  them.  Nor  does  the  South  receive 
sufficiently  complete  treatment  regarding  its  society,  its  states¬ 
men,  and  its  western  expansion  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil 
War. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Channing  treats  the  Southern 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  with  at  least  sympathetic  consid¬ 
eration  in  respect  to  its  historical  justification.  He  admits  that 
as  an  historical  fact — entirely  apart  from  legal  and  theoretical 
considerations — it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  was  the  view  of 
the  voters  whose  consent  gave  the  Constitution  its  validity  that 
a  State  which  had  acceded  to  the  Constitution  could  withdraw 
from  the  Union  by  simply  holding  another  convention  and 
repealing  the  ratifying  ordinance.”  This  statement  is  so  abso¬ 
lute  as  to  be  misleading,  if  not  entirely  incorrect.  It  assumes 
a  unanimity  of  sentiment  that  did  not  exist,  and  it  lacks  the 
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interpretation  which  a  statement  of  the  contemporaneous  phi¬ 
losophy  respecting  the  right  of  revolution  would  afford.  But 
the  concession  at  least  makes  it  easier  for  the  student  to  follow 
the  evolution  of  a  national  sentiment  and  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  conventional  Northern  views  of  the  origin  of  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty  in  the  days  of  the  revolution  make  unin¬ 
telligible.  At  the  same  time  it  affords  a  basis  for  a  fairer  view 
of  the  Southern  doctrine  as  a  survival  rather  than  as  a  wicked 
invention. 

The  difficulties  imposed  by  the  task  of  compression  work 
some  odd  results  in  the  book.  Professor  Channing  is  one  of 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  New  England  town,  but 
the  word  town  does  not  appear  in  the  index,  and  the  student 
is  deprived  of  a  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  town  meeting. 
One  misses  also  such  an  excellent  and  succinct  statement  of 
colonial  society  and  government  in  general  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  as  appears  in  the  author’s  other  little 
book.  The  United  States  of^Ameriea,  1765-1865. 

In  spite  of  the  author’s  well-known  scholarship,  numerous 
inaccuracies  have  crejit  into  the  book,  and  some  very  doubtful 
judgments.  One  must  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  De  Soto 
really  wandered  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies 
nearly  as  far  north  as  the  southern  Ixiundary  of  Virginia  and 
thence  across  the  mountains.  If  so,  the  Alleghany  passes  were 
penetrated  by  civilized  men  two  centuries  before  the  days  of 
the  trans-Alleghany  frontiersmen.  Joliet  and  Marquette  are 
credited  merely  with  having  reached  “  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,”  and  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  are  not  mentioned. 
The  ordinance  of  1784  is  dated  1785.  by  the  author,  and  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  ordinance,  as  finally  passed,  the  names  of  States 
projiosed  by  Jefferson;  but  Metropotamia,  Pelisipia,  and  so  on, 
proved  unsatisfactory  even  to  the  old  Congress.  The  Whisky 
insurrection  is  wrongly  dated.  To  say  that  Hamilton’s  arti¬ 
cles  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  “  with  a 
few  others  from  the  pens  of  John  Jay  and  James  Madison,” 
made  up  the  Federalist  is  to  do  injustice  to  Madison.  The 
name  of  William  Clark,  the  transcontinental  explorer,  should 
not  be  spelled  Clarke.  Dred  Scott  was  taken  west  of  the 
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Mississippi  rather  than  “  west  of  the  Missouri.”  Senator 
John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  appears  as  John  W.  Some 
of  the  maps  need  correction,  and  various  other  slips  have  been 
noted.  But  these  are  the  inevitable  lapses  in  a  book  of  this 
scope  at  its  first  appearance,  and  some  of  them  may  have  al¬ 
ready  received  correction  in  a  later  edition  than  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  reviewer. 

Frederick  J.  Turner 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  thie  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  very  useful  book  of  a  novel  type  is  Waddell’s  Arithmetic 
of  chemistry  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. 
138  p.  90  cents). - Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks  has  put  to¬ 

gether  a  capital  lot  of  tales  in  his  Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 
They  begin  with  the  early  voyages  and  the  first  settlement  and 
come  down  to  the  building  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  telephone  (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1899.  284  p.  60  cents). - Professors  Rolfe  and  Dennison 

of  Michigan  University  have  prepared  a  thoroly  good  Junior 
Latin  book  as  a  substitute  for  the  overread  and  overrated 
Caesar’s  Gallic  xvar.  It  contains  a  selection  of  fables,  a  sketch 
of  Roman  history,  selections  from  Viri  Romcc  and  Nepos,  and 
two  books  of  the  Gallic  xvar  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1898. 

149  p.  $1.25). - A  text-book  that  is  essentially  new  in 

many  respects  and  that  is  scientifically  planned  and  executed  is 
Peabody’s  Laboratory  exercises  in  anatomy  and  physiology 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.  80  p.  60  cents). 

- Trowbridge’s  Physical  science  at  home  is  charmingly 

written  and  will  be  found  capital  reading  for  pupils  in  the 
upper  elementary  and  high-school  grades  (New  York:  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1898.  228  p.  60  cents). - Of  the  five 

volumes  prescribed  for  the  members  of  the  Chautauqua  Read¬ 
ing  Circle  for  this  year,  three — Beers’  From  Chaucer  to  Ten- 
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nyson,  Judson’s  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Win- 
chell’s  Walks  and  talks  in  the  geological  held — are  well  known. 
The  two  new  volumes — Hale’s  Men  and  manners  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  Joy’s  Twenty  centuries  of  English  history — 
are  simple,  clear,  and  commendable  ( Meadville,  Pa. :  Flood  & 

Vincent,  1898.  326  p.,  318  p.  $1.50  each). - French 

revieiv  exercises  for  advanced  pupils,  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Marcou  of 
Harvard  University,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Instead  of  the  usual  disjointed  sentences,  they  are 
made  to  form  a  connected  narrative  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co.,  1898.  34  p.  20  cents). - Valuable  and  convenient 

little  books  for  students  are  Macaulay’s  essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison,  edited  and  annotated  by  Charles  Wallace  French  of 
Chicago  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  201  p. 

25  cents). - A  new  edition  of  Schiller’s  Jungfrau  von 

Orleans  has  appeared,  arranged  for  students,  with  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes  by  Dr.  Willard  Humphreys  of  Princeton  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  259  p.  60  cents). 

- A  similar  edition  of  Goethe’s  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  has 

been  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eggert,  formerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898. 

180  p.  60  cents). - In  his  Manual  of  psychology  Mr. 

Stout,  editor  of  Mind,  has  made  a  thoroly  scientific,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  simple  and  practical  handbook  for  beginners  in 
mental  science  (New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble,  1899.  643  p. 

$1.50). - A  scholarly  and  thoro  piece  of  work  is  the  doctor’s 

dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  by  James  J.  Fox,  entitled  Religion  and  morality 
(New  York:  W.  H.  Young  &  Co.,  1899.  322  p.  $2.00). 

- The  intensely  interesting  book  by  G.  Maupin,  on  Opinions 

et  curiosiU's  ton  chant  la  mathematique  deserves  fuller  men¬ 
tion  than  we  are  able  to  give  it.  It  abounds  in  odd  suggestions 
relative  to  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  (Paris:  Carre  et  Naud,  1898.  200  p. 
5  fr.). - Professor  Hart’s  Source-hook  of  American  his¬ 

tory  is  a  capital  bit  of  workmanship  and  should  be  widely  used. 
It  includes  documents  bearing  on  the  Spanish  war  of  1898  and 
the  Philippine  question  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1899.  408  p.  60  cents). - Practical  public  speaking,  by 
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Clark  &  Blanchard,  contains  a  selection  of  excellent  oratorical 
models  for  young  men  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1^99-  300  p.  $1.00). - Mr.  Janies  Ward’s  two  volumes 

on  Naturalism  and  agnosticism,  being  the  Gifford  lectures  at 
Aberdeen  in  the  years  1896-98,  are  a  massive  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  modern  idealism,  based  upon  a  searching 
criticism  of  the  vast  body  of  far-reaching  assumption  which 
underlie  and  determine  much  of  modern  science  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  2  vols.,  302,  294  p.  $4.) - Dr. 

Coulter’s  Plant  relations,  a  first  text-book  of  botany,  is  a  wholly 
admirable  work.  Both  in  plan  and  in  structure  it  is  a  modern 
and  scientific  book.  It  is  heartily  recommended  (New  York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899.  264  p.  $1.). - Roark’s  Method 

in  education  contains  some  good  things,  but  falls  short,  we 
think,  of  being  a  first-class  book  (New  York:  American  Book 

Co.,  1899.  344  p.  $1.). - M.  Lacombe,  in  his  Esquisse 

d'un  enseignenient  base  stir  la  psychologic  de  Venfant,  outlines 
a  scheme  of  educational  reform  in  an  interesting  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  way  which  deserves  attention  (Paris:  A.  Colin  et  Cie., 

1899.  212  p.  3  fr.). - M.  Gratry  has  brought  together 

a  splendid  selection  of  passages  bearing  on  philosophical  and 
scientific  topics  in  Pages  choisies  des  grands  ecrivains  (Paris: 
A.  Colin  et  Cie.,  1899.  310  p.  3  fr.,  50  c.). 


X 


EDITORIAL 


The  local  commit-  watched  the  development  of 

tee  system  in  city  school  administration  in  the  United 
Brooklyn  States  needs  to  be  told  how  the  local  com¬ 

mittee  system  of  managing  schools  has  always  worked,  will 
always  work,  and  must  always  work.  It  is  the  chosen  vehicle 
of  politics  and  favoritism,  and  is  as  vigorously  defended 
by  its  beneficiaries  as  it  is  assailed  by  those  who  have  in 
view  an  effective  and  professionally  controlled  body  of 
teachers.  The  borough  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
clings  to  its  local  committee  system  with  desperate  grip,  and 
the  newspaper  press  of  that  community  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  any  criticism  of  this  peculiarly  bad  institution  as  a 
malicious  attack  upon  the  autonomy  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
precious  liberties  of  its  worthy  citizens — and  politicians. 

Last  winter  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  the  so-called 
Ahearn  teachers’  salaries  bill,  which  applied  to  the  whole  city 
of  New  York.  It  provided  for  a  minimum  wage  for  teachers, 
such  minimum  to  increase  with  meritorious  service,  the  super¬ 
intendents  to  be  the  judges  of  whether  service  was  meritorious 
or  not.  Obviously,  these  salutary  provisions  of  law  made 
admirable  and  serious  inroads  into  the  patronage  of  the  local 
committees  of  the  school  board  for  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 
The  New  York  Commercial  advertiser,  a  journal  of  high  re¬ 
pute  with  a  very  special  interest  in  educational  affairs,  thus 
describes  what  happened  when  the  full  force  of  the  Ahearn 
law  was  perceived  by  the  local  committee  partisans : 


Brooklyn  schools  are  run  under  the  trustee  system.  They  do  not  call  it 
that,  however.  It  is  known  as  the  local  committee  plan.  Under  this  ar¬ 
rangement  three  members  of  the  school  board,  in  addition  to  serving  on  the 
large  committees,  are  appointed  to  control  a  special  school  building.  In 
their  capacity  as  local  committeemen  they  must  make  nominations,  inaugu¬ 
rate  promotions  and,  in  short,  take  the  initiative  in  all  matters  affecting 
their  school,  which  is  almost  as  much  under  their  control  as  if  they,  and  not 
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the  city,  paid  the  salaries.  The  superintendents  could  do  what  they  liked 
about  merit  of  teachers.  But  the  local  committee  was  in  control.  They 
also  could  appoint  substitutes  from  anywhere  when  none  were  in  the 
eligible  list.  In  this  way  many  persons  who  hold  no  licenses  made  pin 
money,  it  is  said. 

The  powers  of  petty  dictatorship  so  possessed  were  very  pleasant.  It 
was  nice  to  be  able  to  promote  one’s  friends  if  one  thought  them  meritori¬ 
ous.  The  only  check  was  the  teachers’  committee  of  the  board,  which  had 
to  confirm  the  local  committee’s  action,  and  the  board  which  passed  on  the 
report  of  the  teachers’  committee.  Unless  there  was  a  fight  in  the  local 
committee,  however,  matters  went  smoothly  enough. 

The  Ahearn  bill,  however,  said  nothing  about  local  committees.  It 
prescribed  that  the  superintendents  were  to  be  the  arbiters  on  questions  of 
promotion,  and  must  decide  the  merit  of  those  eligible.  It  was  possible 
under  this  new  scheme  for  the  superintendents  to  find  that  those  whom  the 
local  committee  found  highly  meritorious  were  not  meritorious  at  all.  The 
Ahearn  bill  evidently  was  not  good  for  a  trustee  system. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  school  board  promptly  passed  a  salary 
schedule  of  its  own  with  figures  higher  than  the  Ahearn  bill.  Promotion 
under  its  provisions  was  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the  initiative  of  the 
local  committees,  confirmed  by  the  teachers’  committees  and  the  school 
board.  The  scholastic  experts,  the  borough  superintendents,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  promotions  at  all  under  this  schedule.  The  result  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  that  a  teacher  declared  by  the  borough  superintendents  not  to  de¬ 
serve  promotion  under  the  Ahearn  bill  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher  figure  by 
the  local  committee  on  its  own  schedule.  On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher 
declared  to  be  meritorious  by  the  superintendents  under  the  Ahearn  bill  may 
be  declared  unworthy  of  promotion  under  the  higher  local  schedule  by  the 
school  committee. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Brooklyn  board  of  superintendents 
is  powerless  to  control  the  salaries  of  teachers  either  for  merit  or  its  lack. 
One  value  alone  is  left  to  their  ratings.  They  can  insist  that  a  teacher  who 
is  unpopular  with  her  local  committee  be  promoted  to  the  minimum  figures 
under  the  Ahearn  law.  Beyond  this  their  report  is  not  worth  anything  in 
terms  of  salary  to  the  teachers,  who  can  laugh  at  the  merit  stipulations  of 
the  Ahearn  law  if  only  they  have  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  committee¬ 
men.  Let  the  superintendents  declare  that  a  teacher  is  wholly  lacking  in 
merit ;  she  probably  will  be  promoted  to  a  higher  figure  than  the  Ahearn 
minimum  in  spite  of  their  wishes.  In  brief,  the  Ahearn  bill  in  Brooklyn 
does  not  establish  a  merit  systpm,  does  not  put  a  method  of  disciplinary 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  borough  superintendents,  does  not  give  their 
rating  of  a  teacher’s  work  any  salary  value.  It  merely  assures  a  living 
minimum  to  a  faithful  teacher  who  does  not  get  along  well  with  her  local 
committee. 

This  story  makes  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  local  committee  system,  and  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  motives  which  demand  its  continuance. 
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“  Scientific  tern-  After  Standing  almost  alone  for  years  in  op- 
perance  ”  instruc-  posing  the  so-called  scientific  temperance  leg¬ 
islation,  and  in  pointing  out  the  essentially  un¬ 
scientific  and  intemperate  character  of  the  proposed  instruction, 
the  Educational  Review  takes  no  little  satisfaction  in  noting 
that  the  tide,  which  for  a  time  ran  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
fanaticism,  has  begun  to  turn.  The  struggle  in  Massachusetts 
last  winter  and  the  victory  there  of  the  really  scientific  and 
temperate  elements  of  the  community,  was  a  great  event.  It 
deservedly  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  now  the  faint¬ 
hearted  who  hesitated  to  oppose  a  foolish  and  indefensible 
scheme  because  it  was  urged  by  persons  whose  “  motives  are 
good,”  are  plucking  up  courage. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  journals  like  the  Outlook  and 
the  Nation  should  take  the  attitude  they  did  in  discussing  the 
reports  of  Professor  Atwater  of  Wesleyan  University.  In 
commenting  on  the  extravagant  and  baseless  claims  of  the 
authors  and  advocates  of  the  “  temperance  physiology  ”  text¬ 
books,  the  Nation  used  this  language : 

The  question  will  never  be  satisfactorily  settled  until  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  is  fully  told,  and  until  the  school-books 
print  what  is  clearly  established  by  scientific  investigation,  they  will  have 
little  effects  on  the  habits  of  children.  Boys  will  very  soon  discover  that 
deception  is  being  practiced  on'  them,  and  they  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  motives  of  the  deception  are  good  or  not.  They  will  be  likely  to 
reject  Dr.  Hewes's  sensible  advice  to  avoid  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as 
foods,  simply  because  they  find  that  those  who  give  them  this  advice  have 
not  told  them  the  whole  truth  about  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol ; 
have  indeed,  in  some  cases,  told  them  what  experts  declare  to  be  false.  Let 
the  teetotalers  put  a  little  more  sound  morality  and  a  little  less  unsound 
physiology  into  the  school-books,  and  they  will  find  the  children  readier  to 
follow  their  advice. 


The  Outlook,  in  its  issue  of  July  29  last,  went  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  length,  and  in  an  editorial  which  should  be  widely  cir¬ 
culated  as  an  educational  tract,  said : 

The  first  condition  of  permanent  reform  is  that  it  should  be  founded 
on  truth.  The  greatest  temptation  of  an  intense  reformer  is  to  exaggerate. 
Intensity  of  feeling  and  discrimination  in  judgment  rarely  go  together. 
Intense  feeling  builds  reform  on  a  half-truth,  and  a  half-truth  is  often  the 
most  perilous  form  of  falsehood.  Anxious  to  guard  his  child  against  the 
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first  approach  of  skepticism,  the  father  teaches  hiiri  that  the  Bible  is  with¬ 
out  any  admixture  of  error.  The  child  builds  his  faith  upon  this  confidence 
in  an  infallible  Book.  He  goes  to  school  and  learns  that  the  world  was  not 
made  in  six  days,  six  thousand  years  ago.  His  whole  system  of  faith 
topples  over,  and  he  has  to  reconstruct  it  from  the  foundation  ;  perhaps  he 
may  never  reconstruct  it. 

Temperance  reformers  have  not  been  exempted  from  this  temptation. 
The  intensity  of  their  hatred  for  drunkenness  has  blinded  their  judgment. 
They  have  attempted  to  build  reform  on  indiscriminating  generalizations. 
The  most  important  service  that  can  be  rendered  to-day  to  that  reform  is 
to  demonstrate  the  erroneous  character  of  these  indiscriminating  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  substitute  for  them  carefully  considered  and  scientifically  accu¬ 
rate  statements  of  principles.  For  example  : 

It  has  been  asserted  that  alcohol  is  never  a  food  and  always  a  poison. 
This  is  scientifically  errroneous.  It  is  sometimes  a  food  and  sometimes  a 
poison. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  drinking  alcohol  is  a  crime,  which  the  law 
may  prohibit  by  indirection,  tho  it  cannot  do  so  directly.  This  is  politically 
erroneous.  It  is  the  function  of  criminal  law  to  protect  the  citizen  from 
the  wrong-doing  of  others,  and  the  mere  act  of  drinking  does  no  wrong 
except  to  the  man  who  drinks. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  drinking  in  moderation  is  a  sin,  and  that 
drunkenness  is  a  misfortune ;  the  moderate  drinker  has  been  denounced 
and  the  drunkard  has  been  coddled.  This  is  ethically  erroneous.  Moderate 
drinking  is  not  a  sin  which  one  may  denounce  in  another,  and  drunken¬ 
ness  is. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  wine  mentioned  in  the 
Bible :  fermented  wine,  which  it  condemns,  and  unfermented  wine,  which  it 
commends.  This  is  historically  and  exegetically  erroneous.  There  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  that  any  such  distinction  was  ever  in  the  minds 
of  the  sacred  writers. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  temperance  is  identical  with  total  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  liquors.  This  is  philosophically  erroneous.  Temperance 
is  such  control  of  all  the  bodily  appetites  and  passions  as  makes  the  body 
the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  soul. 

In  so  far  as  temperance  reform  is  built  on  these  erroneous  foundations, 
it  needs  to  be  reconstructed  from  the  foundations.  Temperance  advocates 
should,  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  correct  these  errors  and  substitute 
for  them  the  truth.  He  who  attempts  to  do  this  will  be  subjected  to 
vilification  and  abuse,  which  are  easy  to  bear ;  to  misunderstanding  and 
misrepresentation,  which  are  harder  to  bear  ;  and  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  the  saloon  because  he  is  opposed  to  the  pet  errors  of  some  of 
the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the  saloons,  and  this  will  be  hardest  of  all 
to  bear.  The  true  temperance  lovers  have  been  timid  and  silent,  because 
if  they  spoke  they  were  sure  to  be  misunderstood.  But  their  timid  silence 
has  done  incalculable  injury,  because  it  has  suffered  so-called  temperance 
reform  to  be  based  on  error,  and  reform  based  on  error  always  injures  the 
cause  it  seeks  to  promote.  In  the  temperance  cause  we  have  had  zeal 
without  knowledge  and  knowledge  without  zeal.  We  need  to  combine 
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the  zeal  and  the  knowledge ;  there  is  needed  courage  in  the  hearts  of  men 
who  know  but  are  silent,  and  intelligence  in  the  minds  of  men  who  do  not 
know  and  yet  speak. 

Professor  Atwater  deserv'es  the  warm  support  of  all  men  who  are 
interested  in  putting  temperance  reform  on  a  basis  of  absolute  truth.  He 
has  shown  courage  in  conducting  the  experiments  of  which  we  give  an 
accurate  account  on  another  page,  and  in  giving  the  results  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  to  the  public.  The  most  important  service  to  be  rendered  to  the 
temperance  cause  to-day  is  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  the  true  function  of 
alcohol  and  what  its  effect  on  the  human  body.  We  cannot  successfully 
fight  the  illegitimate  use  of  any  substance  until  we  know  what  is  its  legiti¬ 
mate  use. 


The  National  Ed-  If''  ”*  Shepard,  secretary  of  the  National 
ucational  Asso-  Etlucational  Association,  has  put  in  opera- 
ciation  reports  ^  which  the  educational  journals 

will  be  given  opportunity  to  assist  in  procuring  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  reports  issued  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  by  its  authority.  Individuals 
or  institutions  desiring  these  invaluable  reports,  single  copies 
or  in  large  numbers,  may'  obtain  them  on  the  terms  given 
below  by  sending  their  order,  together  with  the  amount  speci¬ 
fied,  to  the  Educ.\tion.\l  Review  : 


Single  copy  by  10  or  more  100  or  more 
mail,  prepaid  copies,  express  copies  by 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
on  Rural  Schools  . 

25  c. 

prepaid 

20  C. 

freight  at 
purchaser's 
expense  f.  o, 
b.,  Chicago. 

15  c. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools . 

15  c. 

13  c. 

10  c. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Libraries  and  Schools 

IS  c. 

13  c. 

10  c. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements 

25  c. 

20  c. 

15  c. 

A  set  of  the  four  reports  named  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  75  cents. 


A  distinctly  false  note  is  struck  in  the  an- 
Notes  and  news  nouncement  of  the  Marathon  County  (Wis.) 

training  school,  itself  an  interesting  and  most 
praiseworthy  undertaking,  when  it  is  said  that  “  Much  of  the 
best  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  that  a  pupil  ever  receives 
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is  the  good  teaching  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  school,  and 
[that]  the  best  methods  are  acquired  under  tuition,  rather  than 
from  observation  and  criticism.”  This  doctrine  is  both  un¬ 
sound  in  theory  and  untrue  in  practice. 


Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  writes 
to  the  Educational  Review  to  say  that  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  his  paper  on  “  Training  of  teachers  at  Cambridge,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Review  for  May,  1899,  omitted  any  mention  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  Day  Training  College,  which 
maintains  a  vigorous  and  useful  existence. 


The  first  reports  of  the  attendance  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  prove  to  have 
overestimated  the  number  present.  The  total  is  now  officially 
fixed  at  11,544,  the  largest  on  record,  the  next  in  order  being 
the  Denver  meeting  of  1895  with  11,297.  Of  the  530  active 
members  at  Los  Angeles,  89  were  from  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  30  from  the  South  Atlantic,  39  from  the  South  Central, 
191  from  the  North  Central,  and  178  from  the  Western.  In 
the  grand  totals  California,  of  course,  led  with  3957 — against 
4278  in  1888, — Illinois  followed  with  993,  Missouri  with  628, 
Iowa  with  539,  New  York  with  532,  Pennsylvania  with  448, 
Ohio  with  425,  and  Colorado  with  424. 


The  British  Foreign  Office  has  published  as  Document  No. 
504,  Miscellaneous  Series,  1899,  a  valuable  memorandum  on 
commercial  education  in  the  United  States,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  British  ambassador. 
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